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EDITORIAL 


‘Te Commission's eighth annual National Conference, to be held at Miami 
Beach, June 24-27, provides the opportunity for a critical look at several aspects 
of current teacher personnel policies. The theme of the conference will be “The 
Certification of Teachers—Advancing Public and Professional Welfare.” 

This conference, to our best knowledge, will sponsor the first national study 
of teacher certification and related problems by representatives of all segments 
of the profession. It is hoped that its deliberations may derive some yardsticks 
and define some principles which will be generally acceptable among the states 
in (1) developing democratic, cooperative machinery for the formulation and ap- 
plication of certification requirements; (2) establishing workable bases for nation- 
wide reciprocity in teacher certification; (3) achieving improved bases for issuing 
certificates; (4) resolving some of the current issues in certification; (5) deriving 
some common denominators for the certification process. 

But above all it is ho that the conference may contribute to the defining 
of principles, to the pointing up of techniques which will put a professional, 
functional base under certification procedures. Most other major professions 
have long since done this. In teaching, there still is too little agreement at many 
points. 

A frequently voiced criticism is that certain special-interest groups within states 
dominate the fixing of requirements. To be binne, this charge is aimed at the 
“educationists.” From the “educationists” there is the charge that subject matter 
interests dictate the requirements for teaching academic or.special fields, and that 
overspecialization is the result. Teachers often feel that they are not given a real 
part in determining the requirements which they are compelled to meet and that 
this is government without consent of the governed. The conference could per- 
form a great service for the profession and the public by indicating a profes- 
sionally sound, democratic approach to this problem. 

Another persisting criticism among teachers and laymen alike is that teacher 
certification is too much a measure of accumulated credits and not sufficiently a 
measure of qualifications; that there is too little real measure of competence in 
the process. , 

There are, too, the tremendous and often irritating diversity in requirements for 
certificates among states, the mandating of discriminatory courses, the indefen- 
sible range in the prescriptions for teaching a given field—as great as 50 semester 
hours in some cases. All of these add up to some fifty-odd definitions of a quali- 
fied teacher, thus preventing the free flow of such teachers from state to state. 

Perhaps it is naive to expect one brief conference to identify means of closing 
the admittedly wide gap between expected and real outcomes in teacher-educa- 
tion programs, to identify means of making completion of preparing programs 
and competencies synonymous. But a start in this direction is long overdue. 

This is a propitious time for the profession to examine this critical aspect of 
its professional responsibility. The current teacher shortage, the declining an- 
nual production of college graduates, the drain of defense demands are adding to 
the mounting clamor to lower or abandon standards. That is too easy an answer. 
It is, in fact, no answer at all. It is retreat. It is defeat and resignation. 

Such clamor is tacit admission that a great profession is unable to determine 
the competencies its members ought to possess and unable to determine the means 
of acquiring them. Doctors might have adopted the same fatalistic view about 
cures for cancer and polio. But they didn’t, and clues to the cures begin slowly 
to emerge. 

For the professionalization of teaching and for the public welfare, the Miami 
Beach Conference can be and should be a historic one. 
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PRAGMATISM—CULT IN EDUCATION? 


\f 


Ata 


ia is such clamor in the wild 
choosing of sides for and against edu- 
cation these days that the moderate and 
thoughtful criticisms of schools and 
teachers go unheard. One of the per- 
sistent, if quiet, challenges is made on 
the fairly common assumption that all 
teachers colleges (or nearly all) teach, 
promote, and perhaps demand commit- 
ments to a pragmatic philosophy. 

The critics argue that such a course 
constitutes a grave threat to American 
liberty and progress. They fear that a 
shift from a philosophy of rights and 
wrongs to a philosophy of expediency 
will be followed by a loss of direction. 
The early American saw significance in 
his fellow because he believed all men 
were in God’s image. “Why,” asks the 
critic, “should modern men protect the 
rights of others unless they too accept 
as fundamental and eternal the value of 
men?” 

The second argument centers on an 
implicit issue with the tendency to over- 
interpret evolutionary theory. Careful 
critics point out historical and theoret- 
ical ties between the pragmatic and 
evolutionary theses. While these crit- 
ics may accept physical evolution, they 
are not prepared to assume that social 
activity and progress are either identi- 
cal or necessary. They scarcely accept 
a deep, brooding, and dark instinct that 
guides unfalteringly and infallibly to- 
ward the final end of an all-embracing 
plan of a Nature God. Neither do they 
believe that the new is ever better and 
that what is to come is best. They 
suspect that it is possible to go back- 
ward and believe that man participates 
in the direction of social evolution. 
There is consequent refusal to accept 
a policy that relegates progress to an 
unbreakable rhythm, however natural 
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and biologic. They reject the emphasis 
on means rather than ends that are 
common to extreme theories of social 
evolution and instrumental, pragmatic 
ee gi The disagreement usually 

nds expression in criticism of activity 
for activity’s sake, for the critics find no 
assurance of a new alchemy in pot- 
boiling. 


A Single Faith and Freedom 


Thirdly, and more obviously, they 
argue the importance of divergence. 
The American concept of liberty is 
largely negative—a protest—a protest on 
behalf of those who disagree. It is 
more characteristically “thou shalt not” 
than “thou shalt.” Those who charge 
educators with dogmatism point to the 
almost un'imited contributions of those 
who disagreed and were despised by the 
majority. They find it hard to believe 
that a single faith is a requisite for 
good teaching. In fact, such a faith is 
construed as a symptom of disease that 
threatens intellectual freedom and the 
American public school. 

Probably no one would argue that 
the teacher should not know philoso- 
phies. Few would deny his right to 
hold a definitive point of view. A re- 
cent statement is as follows:* 


... It is demanded of him (the teacher) 
in a peculiar sense, what is a common demand 
on the citizen in a democratic society, that he 
be intelligent about what he is doing; that 
he share in the purposes of his work as well 
as in its performance; that he see beneath the 
surface and beyond the immediate horizon 
into the presuppositions that condition de- 
cisions and the far-flung implications of par- 
ticular procedures. .. . 


* Brinkley, S. G. and Floyd Jordan. “Philos- 
ophy of Education in Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions in the Southeast.” Journal of Teacher 
Education 2:251; December 1951. 
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Most colleges make some effort to 
meet this demand. A comparatively 
small group set up rigid formal require- 
ments in philosophy but others make 
an effort to include conscious examina- 
tion of the issues in other courses. 


Certainly there is no open declara- 
tion that teacher education is directed 
toward inculcation of a single philoso- 
phy; yet the arguments point out that 
content in educational journals, text- 
books used in classes, and recognized 
opinions of professional leaders are 
veculiarly closely affined. John Dewey 
is ordinarily thought to be the rally- 
ing point of this affinity. The issue 
arises on whether teachers do share a 
common commitment to experimental 
pragmatism and whether or not teacher 
education does in fact or may fairly en- 
courage such uniformity. 

The charge then is that teacher.edu- 
cation, more subtly than obviously, 
tends to develop experimental pragma- 
tists. Even more dreaded are the prod- 
ucts who may be unconsciously prag- 
matic. Such a course, it is charged, 1s 
contrary to the best interests of demo- 
cratic society and is particularly pre- 
sumptive in the moralistic and largely 
Christian community of America. 


When the issue is joined, and it rare- 
ly is, educators tend to suggest com- 
promise and middle roads as the safer 
ways. However, critics find no answers 
here because the objective is not safety 
but divergence and freedom. The mid- 
dle way is seen as insidious because 
“right” is referred to the tyranny of the 
crowd. A middle way encourages ac- 
ceptance of mediocre ideas either be- 
cause they steer between conflicts or 
because they are insipid enough to 
unnoticed. The critics do not worship 
at monuments of the middle or of nu- 
merical majority. They may prefer mod- 
eration but they oppose enforced intel- 
lectual sterility. 

It would seem the challenge lies un- 


answered and teacher educators should 
examine the evidence. In this spirit, 


and with no intention of seeking total 
or general conclusions, the following 
small study was undertaken. 


It is re- 


ported in the hope that widespread con- 
sideration of the issue might be enter- 
tained. 


Evidence from a Study 


This brief investigation was under- 
taken to seek partial answers to these 
questions. (1) Are certain qualities 
and experiences associated with accept- 
ance of one or another philosophic posi- 
tion? (2) Is there a characteristic shift 
in philosophic acceptance as education 
majors proceed in their college pro- 
gram? 

Data were secured from 101 students. 
Some were beginners, registered for a 
first course in education; others were 
advanced students, registered in a sen- 
ior course designed to consolidate and 
integrate professional learnings. All 
were regularly enrolled in a college that 
enjoys an enviable reputation among 
those that combine liberal arts with a 
major function of teacher education. 
The college concerned draws students 
from various occupational and social 
strata, employs faculty members from 
various geographic and educational 
backgrounds and, as a public institu- 
tion, it is not likely to rate above aver- 
age in dogmatism. It would seem that 
the setting is entirely fair for a study 
of teacher commitments. 

A measure of educational philosophy 
is not readily available. The one used 
was that from Philosophy of Education, 
by Lodge.* This scale sweepingly cate- 
gorizes philosophies into three camps— 
realism, idealism, and pragmatism. 
Such a scale will necessarily miss the 
nuances but may serve to find general 
trends. The reliability and validity of 
the instrument are assuredly within 
question. In this study, a retest three 
months later found reliabilities of .55 
for realism, .59 for idealism, and .40 for 
pragmatism. These are not high but 
reach minimum usable levels. 

A second instrument, used at the 
same time, was a very brief attitude 
scaie designed to measure pessimism. 





* Lodge, meee C. Philosophy of Education. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1947. Ap- 
pendix, p. 337-341. 
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This device asked the student to (1) 
agree, (2) agree somewhat, (3) be unde- 
cided, (4) tend to disagree, or (5) dis- 
agree with seven statements such as: 

The United Nations gives assurance of a 
better world. 

Intelligence and hard work are the basis of 
success. 

Basically, all mankind seeks good things, 
true things, and noble things. 

Men are at least as funny as they are noble. 


The retest reliability on this pessimism 
scale was .59. 

A third instrument was a measure of 
democratic attitudes. The measure, 
while not yet published, had been 
proven largely adequate by the current 
American Council on Education study 
of Evaluation in General Education. 
This scale provides five subscores: (1) 
hard-boiled autocrat, (2) benevolent 
autocrat, (3) laissez-faire, (4) demo- 
cratic, and (5) resort to expert. 

Three other instruments from the 
ACE study were used. These were an 
attitude scale (democratic beliefs), a 
critical thinking test, and a critical 
thinking in social science test. All of 
these are supported by considerable re- 
search and by expert construction. 

Four other measures were used—ACE 
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Psychological Test (gross score), Nel- 
son-Denny Reading, High School Grade 
Point, and College G.P.A. 

The relationships of these 13 scores 
with each of the three philosophic 
scores are reported in Table I. 

It appears that tests of critical think- 
ing made by educational experts are 
best accomplished by pragmatists. 

These subjects also tend to be hard- 
boiled autocrats. Realists were charac- 
terized by benevolent autocracy; oppo- 
sition to laissez-faire policy; low aca- 
demic competency as measured by the 
ACE and Nelson-Denny; low scores in 
critical thinking both in general and 
in that specific to the social studies; and 
a tendency toward optimism. Idealists 
tended away from benevolent autoc- 
racy; tended toward pessimism; scored 
low in critical thinking in the social 
studies; and were scattered in compe- 
tence. These trends are of interest 
though their interpretation must be 
limited by the inadequacy of instru- 
ments and the low order of correlations. 

Table II summarizes critical differ- 
ence between the scores of 20 top prag- 
matists and 20 lowest on this scale; 20 
on each end of the idealist scale and 
20 on each extreme of the realist scale. 














TABLE I 
RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PutLosopHic Scores AND OTHER Factors 
Realism Idealism Pragmatism | Number 

Democratic Attitudes: 

Hard-boiled Autocrat.............. | —.004 — .097 16 100 

Benevolent Autocrat............... 21 —.13 — .094 100 

oss mek iaweeeeewe .60 .007 05 100 

CS rn eae 01 .0054 — .09 100 

Resort to Expert............... .08 — .07 — .23 100 
Re tence wiain ere bao — .28** lll .103 93 
I hao aoe uss odes 00542 — .30** .09 .066 92 
High School Average................... —.12 — .092 — .008 100 
Col lege ES at cin. cle danas oaes — .065 — .0009 .034 101 
Beliefs (democratic)................... — .06 .102 — .034 101 
ons vn ceensaeaes they — .31** — .027 .22 79 
Critical Thinking in Social Science.......| —.205* — .28** poe 29 
Rn we neeae eedae aes we —.14 .12 .022 99 

















* 95 per cent level of confidence; 


** 99 per cent level of confidence. 
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TABLE II 
Drrrerences ty Data Basep oN Hics anp Low PutLosopnic Scores 
Realism Idealism | Pragmatism 
ENS os. cans ou bane seubune meen 6.67 .106 .48 
i ad bat cds.scesehescdatecsecees 1.20 56 26 
GEE ars .28 1.28 54 
High School Average..............00-..0ccceeee. 08 13 00 
ns dacckawune sens base ccawe 15 17 19 
Size of Community....... + (ah te RRS REA. .33 .23 12 
Si A I 54 .28 .93 
ea a ee os wegtb een clans .88 .52 .73 
3 bn oth einaset ec eenteoeeae .94 .52 51 
Ne ee. vind edeeane .16 88 1.50 
sn ovat denekiales 1.86 .65 .62 
es cee tcebibicdesesen 14 4.11 2.80 
a a cans ie witha ce cee .80 .25 .78 
Nee a. betwee eeseaba .90 2.19 .61 
es teens deuabeeecemien 14 .72 .16 
ee et ce ebuncaveenbat .12 .67 1.95 
ee sa | 3.58 3.75 1.66 
Critical Thinking in Social Science................. .83 .98 2.13 














Items of comparison included those 
listed above and four others: father’s 
educational level, father’s income level, 
father’s occupational level, and the size 
of community in which the subject 
spent most of his life. More ardent 
pragmatists differed from their less ar- 


dent or disagreeing brethren in being 
more hard-boiled, more inclined to re- 
sort to experts, and more critical in 
their social science thinking. They 
tended to be critical thinkers in general 
and to have higher college grade points. 

Vigorous idealists were also hard- 


TABLE III 


DirrerReENcEs BETWEEN BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED STUDENTS 











Beginners Advanced 

Realism— 
Se a ee | cchebeswacsaseekumen 3.65 3.20 
Tee i gure oe Wis @GIEee 1.61 1.66 
Dro, . ees ed uadbie te cs een eed 1.36 

Idealism 
ee cca ee bbiabke a nanewn 4.73 4.1 
oe oS eed bea haere 1.80 2.01 
ee  . ewnkens be 4c onsdeeens 1.46 
te es eas i Le we eededeebewees 6.52 7.62 
es we epee heb ek ess 2.10 2.34 
ES ) Shia ss Chase 65 ovasacde ses o Gass est 2.44 

Pessimism 
ee Ee ans ce oiaials.v oi maieh enor Cann 7.96 6.88 
I Se al a oe baie b a dime wale 2.56 2.19 
To. yo cet babe vewd i dus es 00 04e Wad xe 2.20 
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boiled but favored a laissez-faire course 
and were not critical thinkers in gen- 
eral though not particularly low on cri- 
tical thinking in social science. They 
tended slightly toward pessimism. 

The 20 most committed realists were 
significantly low on ACE psychological 
scores, democratic beliefs, and general 
critical thinking. They tended toward 
hard-boiled autocracy. 

All who held a strong commitment to 
a philosophy, whatever its kind, tended 
to favor hard-boiled social action. This 
characteristic then has a very limited 
function in discriminating between 
philosophies. 

In summary, pragmatists tend to be 
successful in both tests of critical think- 
ing and are inclined to hard-boiled 
autocracy. The strongly committed are 
more successful in college and are likely 
to resort to experts. Realists tend to- 
ward benevolence and strongly oppose 
laissez-faire policies. They are low in 
academic competencies and _ critical 
thinking. Idealists tend away from 
benevolence and toward pessimism. 
They are not characterized by grade or 
ability difference but tend to have low 
scores on both measures of critical 
thinking. The evidence indicates either 
that those classified as pragmatists are 
more able and are better thinkers or 
that instruments made by educators and 
courses taught by educators favor stu- 
dents of pragmatic convictions. The 
fact that the idealists rather than the 
realists shared more of this success 
might be related to the recent, perhaps 
specious, trend that is symptomatically 
noted in use of the capricious term 
“pragmatic idealism.” 

A second basic issue was how do ad- 
vanced students in education differ 
from beginners? These data are sum- 
marized in Table III. It is evident that 
seniors are significantly more optimistic 
and pragmatic. They tend toward less 
realism and less idealism. It is, of 


course, possible that these students dif- 
fer in some ways other than experience 
and college tenure, but it is just to say 
that there is a characteristic, philoso- 
phic shift among education majors to- 
ward pragmatism. 


Conclusions 


An explanation of these data may be 
found in one of the following: 


1. Pragmatism is a more intelligent 
solution and, therefore, is embraced by 
the brighter and more experienced stu- 
dents. 


2. Pragmatic solutions are advocated 
by educators and textbooks, and the 
bright or experienced student learns 
cliches as the course of least resistance. 


3. The only methods and practices 
examined are those approved by experi- 
mental pragmatists; therefore these re- 
sponses are chosen on the classification 
test because the student is not ac- 
quainted with any others. 


4. The philosophic test is invalid be- 
cause it is biased in construction so that 
pragmatic solutions are presented in 
the most plausible terms. 


5. The other testing instruments are 
biased so that pragmatic commitment 
leads to selection of responses that are 
approved by pragmatic test makers. 


No final answers may be read here, 
but there is evidence that definitive 
answers are needed. Perhaps teacher 
educators are prepared to defend the 
view that they may properly indoctri- 
nate in experimental pragmatism. 
There is a paucity of evidence from 
which they may argue either that they 
do or that they do not indoctrinate. 


Education is currently beset by a 
shortage of proof to answer other ques- 
tions which have grown to extreme pro- 
portions. These were small questions, 
too, fifteen years ago. Those who find 
a threat in instrumentalism and those 
who charge dogmatism are not largely 
vocal. However, there is wisdom in 
noting the stirrings. Careful, courteous 
answers now, and a position honestly 
declared are probably less damaging to 
the profession and to society than the 
violent, frenzied replies that may result 
later when the rumblings have broken 
into a groundswell that engulfs and 
destroys reason, courtesy, and mutual 
respect. 





THE INTERVIEW IN SELECTING 
STUDENT TEACHERS 


Gail M. Inlow 


_ members of the School of 
Education of Northwestern University 
face each quarter the inevitable prob- 
lem of deciding who should be admitted 
to and who should be denied the oppor- 
tunity to engage in student teaching. 

All of the faculty accept the principle 
that guidance is a continuous process 
and that a student should en- 
couraged to continue his academic work 
only if there is a reasonable chance of 
his achieving success. Despite a long- 
term program of guidance, a few stu- 
dents regularly are accepted in the stu- 
dent teaching program who either fail 
completely or who fall below minimum 
stan of performance. Each failure 
or near failure points up an ever present 
need for the development of new, or 
the refinement of old, techniques and 
methods of selection which will reduce 
the rate of failure in student teaching. 

During the academic year of 1951- 
52, a decision was made to attempt to 
utilize the interview more effectively 
as a method of predicting success or 
failure in student teaching. 


Techniques of Interview 


The faculty decided that a mini- 
mum of two staff members would inter- 
view each applicant for student teach- 
ing, make mental notes during the in- 
terview, and later record their impres- 
sions. In addition, each interviewer 
was asked to quantify the results by 
means of a five-item continuum scale 
which ranged from “outstanding” to 
“not recommended.” Su uently, 
they refined the process by placing the 
individuals in rank order, by group. 
The interviews were from 30 minutes 
to one hour in length, depending on 


the desire of the individual to discuss 
his plans, successes, and problems. 
Three faculty members, hereafter 
referred to as interviewers 1, 2, and 3, 
did all of the interviewing for this 
study. Interviewers 1 and 2 inter- 
viewed the elementary students; 1 and 
3 interviewed the secondary students. 
They were primarily nondirective in 
their approach, but occasionally asked 
lead questions about courses, interests, 
and attitudes. They made no attempt 
to structure the interview around pre- 
determined, stereotyped questions or 
situations. In effect, each interviewer 
visited with the potential student teach- 
er for an average of 45 minutes, did 
more listening > adh talking, and made 
every effort to evaluate such qualities 
as: interest in teaching, emotional and 
academic adjustment, intelligence, so- 
cial and personal attitudes, ability to 
communicate, and personal appearance. 
After all interviews had been com- 
pleted, each counselor ranked the stu- 
dents on the basis of his impressions. 
Grades, group experiences, and other 
tangibles such as intelligence quotients 
were completely ignored in the experi- 
mental phase of the evaluation process. 
A few comments are in order about 
the three interviewers. Interviewer 1 
has been engaged in personnel work 
of various types in the armed services, 
industry, and education for the past ten 
years. Prior to that time he taught 
for eight years in high school and jun- 
ior college. He has participated in all 
phases of the student teaching program 
at Northwestern University for the past 
two years. Interviewer 2 has a back- 
ground of approximately eight years 
of experience in three school systems 
as a classroom teacher in the primary 
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and lower intermediate grades. Inter- 
viewer 3 has had approximately 11 
years of educational work experience— 
three as an elementary school teacher, 
three as a secondary school teacher, 
one as an elementary school principal, 
and four as a secondary school prin- 
cipal. 

Interviews were held with all appli- 
cants for student teaching for the win- 
ter. and spring quarters of 1952. The 
sample of the study, however, consists 
of only a part of the total number. 
Student teachers who spent a half day 
in the elementary program for two 
successive quarters, at a different grade 
level each quarter, have been included 
in the study and henceforth will be 
identified as Group I. Twenty-eight 
student teachers who spent a full day 
in the secondary program for the sprin 
quarter only have also been include 
and will be identified as Group II. 
Group I was included in the study to 
permit a comparison of predicted suc- 
cess and actual success over a two-quar- 
ter period. Thus, individuals who 
were enrolled in the elementary pro- 
gram, part- or full-time, for the winter 
or spring quarters only were not in- 
cluded. Group II includes all of the 
full-time student teachers in the sec- 
ondary program who had academic 
majors. 


Use of Evaluative Instrument 


After the interviews were completed 
and the individuals placed in rank 
order of predicted success, a decision 
had to be made as to what the criterion 
of outcomes would be. Two problems 
faced the staff in this regard: (1) What 
instrument would be used to measure 
success? (2) Who should complete it? 
To solve the first problem, the staff 
developed an instrument of evaluation 
consisting of 25 items in the areas of 
professional, social, and personal com- 

tencies. For purposes of illustration, 
items 3 and 19 of the instrument are 
presented:* 


* Mimeographed copies of the evaluative in- 
strument may be obtained from the School of 
Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. 
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Item No. 3—Directing Discussion Groups 

—— 1. Is very ineffective as a discussion 
leader 

—— 2. Tends to dominate or be domin- 
ated; needs a lot of improvement 

—— 3. Shows average skill, but needs to 
improve 

—— 4. Is effective and rarely over—or 
under—aggressive 

—— 5. Is a skillful leader of group dis- 
cussions 

Item No. 19—Enthusiasm 

—— 1. Is apathetic and listless, or very 
nervously excitable 

—— 2. Lacks sparkle, or shows frequent 
signs of excitability 

—— 3. Is interested and enthusiastic but 
may lack discrimination as to 
time and place 

—— 4. Usually is enthusiastic and in- 
spiring on appropriate occasions 

—— 5. Has a rare degree of enthusiasm, 
appropriately directed 


In regard to the second problem, the 
staff decided that the cooperating teach- 
er, at the end of each quarter, should 
complete the instrument as a measure 
of success in student teaching. Several 
alternate suggestions were proposed but 
vetoed. Members of the staff first be- 
lieved that both the cooperating teach- 
ers and the university supervisors 
should share in the rating. However, 
their opinions changed when they 
realized that an individual who en- 
gages in the process of prediction 
should not participate in the evalua- 
tion lest unconscious prejudice become 
an added variable. Self-evaluations by 
student teachers were considered but 
rejected. Previous research conducted 
by the staff had revealed a low positive 
correlation between self-evaluation and 
supervisory evaluation.? Finally, pupil 
evaluations were considered but re- 
jected. 

Methods of using the evaluation in- 
strument, which contained 12 items on 
professional competencies and 13 on 
social and personal competencies, were 
debated by the staff. They questioned 
initially the wisdom of arriving at a 


* Inlow, Gail M. “Evaluating Student Teach- 
ing Experiences.” Journal of Educational Re- 
search. May 1952. 
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mathematical-success score by averag- 
ing the scale values of all items, un- 
weighted, pe gee the relative im- 
portance of any of the three areas of 
professional, social, and personai com- 
petencies. They hypothesized that the 
ratings, made by the cooperating teach- 
ers in the areas of professional activi- 
ties, might differ considerably from 
those made in the areas of social and 
rsonal outcomes. In effect the basic 
issue was: Does a cooperating teacher 
rate professional competencies in one 
way and social and personal competen- 
cies in another, or are they inseparable? 
To answer the question, the final rat- 
ings of the teachers were <1 poapren wn 
computed on the basis of a separate 
score for the first 12 items on profes- 
sional outcomes as distinct from the 
score on the 13 items on social and 
personal traits. When the two sets of 
scores were compared, the result was 
a Pearson-Product-Moment-Correlation 
of .936 for the winter quarter of the 
elementary program; .941 for the spring 
quarter of the elementary program; 
and .953 for the spring quarter of the 
secondary program. However, it was 
discovered that ratings on professional 
competencies were consistently about 
two-tenths of a point less favorable 
(higher) than those on the social and 
personal traits. The high coefficients 
of correlation led to the conclusion that 
the evaluation instrument could be 
used as a whole, obvia:'g the necessity 
for weighting individtul parts of the 
instrument. The staff concluded that 
the professional workers who evaluated 
student teachers logically considered 
personality factors as inseparable from 
professional qualifications. 


Correlation of Predictions and 
Outcomes 

The specific procedures which were 
used in determining the relationship 
between the rank-order predictions of 
student teaching outcomes, as hypo- 
thesized by the university supervisors, 
and the actual outcomes were as fol- 
lows: 

1. Two university supervisors inter- 
viewed each group of applicants for 


student teaching and subsequently, on 
the basis of observed personality fac- 
tors, listed the applicants in the order 
of anticipated success in student teach- 
ing. 

2. At the end of the winter and 
spring quarters, a 25-item instrument 
of evaluation was completed by the 
cooperating teachers. For the full-time 
student teachers in the secondary 
schools, the instrument was completed 
only at the end of the spring quarter. 


3. The evaluations which were made 
by the cooperating teachers for each 

uarter were quantified and the scores 
listed in rank order from the best 
(a possible score of 1) to the poorest 
(a possible score of 5). 

4. The rank-order listings of pre- 
dicted outcomes and actual outcomes 
for each group were then correlated. 

The rank-order listings in the ele- 
mentary program and the various cor- 
relations which resulted are presented 
in Table I. The following symbols 
have been used: I-1 refers to the first 
university supervisor; I-2 to the second 
university supervisor; C-] to the co- 
operating teacher in the winter quar- 
ter’s student teaching experience; and 
C-2 to the cooperating teacher in the 
spring quarter’s experience. All corre- 
lations are Spearman (Rho) Rank- 
Order Coefficients. 

The data contained in Table I indi- 
cate that the two university supervisors 
were highly successful in predicting 
the results of student teaching for the 
winter quarter but that their predic- 
tions were not so accurate for the 
spring quarter. A comparison of coeffi- 
cients 2, 3, and 4 with coefficients 5, 6, 
and 7 indicates a marked decrease in 
the effectiveness of the predictions with 
the passage of a second quarter. 
Changes in coefficients from .825 to 
.200, .767 to .181, and .834 to .210 can- 
not be passed over lightly. 

The reversal or marked changes in 
the rank-order placements at the end 
of the spring quarter of cases 4, 10, 11, 
24, 26, and 29 made the difference be- 
tween the first quarter high and second 
quarter low correlations. It is inter- 
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TABLE I 
Ranx-Orper ListiInes AND COEFFICIENTS IN THE ELEMENTARY ProGram (Grovp I) 








Rankings 
Cases I-1 I-2 C-1 C-2 
2 1 2 5 6 
3 2 3 4 1 
4 3 1 1 18 
5 4 4 3 2 
6 5 5 7 4 
7 6 14 13 8 
10 7 ll 2 15 
13 s 6 8 20 
15 9 9 15.5 13 
16 10 13 12 14 
19 ll 12 6 12 
20 12 7 ll ll 
22 13 8 9 17 
23 14 15 10 7 
24 15 16 19 9.5 
25 16 19 14 9.5 
26 17 10 17 5 
27 18 17 18 16 
28 19 18 20 19 
29 20 20 15.5 3 
Coefficients of Correlation 

1. I-1 and I[-2: .858 

2. I-l and C-1: 825 

3. I-2 and C-1: .767 

4. [I-1, I-2 and C-l .834 

5. I-1 and C-2: -200 

6. I-2 and C-2: 181 

7. I-1, I-2 and C-2 .210 

8. C-1 and C-2: 116 

9. I-1 and C-1, C-2: .740 

10. I-2 and C-1, C-2: .669 

11. J-1, I-2 and C-1, C-2: -739 





esting to note that, of the 20 sample 
cases, 14 individuals engaged in one 
quarter of pre-kindergarten or kinder- 
garten student teaching and a second 
quarter of primary student teaching. Six 
individuals engaged only in primary or 
intermediate student teaching at a dif- 
ferent grade level each quarter. The six 
persons, listed previously, were of the 
group of 14 who had a quarter each of 
preschool and primary-level student 
teaching. Five of them had the pre- 
school experience first. These results 


indicate that the transition from a 
nursery or kindergarten to a primary 
experience may be difficult for certain 
individuals. Other possible reasons for 
the marked decrease in the coefficients 
are as follows: 





1. The sample is small and may be un- 
typical. 

2. The initial placement probably was made 
more carefully than the second one. 

3. Fatigue, restlessness prior to graduation, 
and the many outside-the-classroom activities 
which were sponsored by the schools in the 
spring quarter may have mitigated against an 
accurate evaluation. 

4. Case Number 29 received a very low grade 
for his first quarter of student teaching which 
may have been responsible for his rise from 
15.5 to 3 in the rank-order listing. 

5. The disregard, for experimental reasons, 
of such factors as grades, group experiences, 
and intelligence placed a heavy burden on the 
interview technique. 

6. The instrument may not have reflected 
the true judgment of the cooperating teachers. 
The interviewers evaluated the person as a 
whole; the teachers evaluated them atom- 
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istically with the assumption that all items of 
the instrument were of equal value. 

7. The interviewers made the assumption 
that personality qualities are the same and of 
equal importance in every elementary grade. 

8. Another possible reason for the decrease 
is that the second quarter teachers may have 
been unusually inaccurate in their evaluations. 


As a check against the accuracy of 
the spring quarter evaluations of the 
cooperating teachers (point 8 above), 
the investigator substituted the final 
evaluations of the university super- 
visors for those of the cooperating 
teachers. Only six of these were 
made by the university supervisor 
(I-2), who was one of the two inter- 
viewers. The two sets of evaluations 
correlated (Pearson-Product-Moment) 
on the order of .826, When the rank- 
order predictions were correlated with 
the outcome scores of the university 
supervisors, the coefficients were .330 
for I-1 instead of .200 and .363 for I-2 
instead of .181. These close relation- 
ships probably indicate that the de- 
crease in the coefficients from the winter 
to the spring quarter was more because 
of changes in psychological attitude, 
grade placement level, and the time 
of the school year, rather than a 
result of inaccuracies of judgment by 
the cooperating teachers. 

The lowest coefficient which was dis- 
covered was a Pearson-Product-Moment 
coefficient of .116 between the cooperat- 
ing teachers of the winter and spring 
quarters. Once more, in the opinion 
of the investigator, the slight positive 
relationship was due more to the 
changes in attitude of the student 
teachers (as a result of their teaching 
at a grade level of their second choice) 
or to other physical and psychological 
factors rather than to the invalid judg- 
ments of the cooperating teachers. 


Evaluation of Techniques Used 


Apparently the safest method of pre- 
dicting long-term success in teaching 
is a combination of the estimates of a 
number of university supervisors and 
the outcomes as predicted by all coop- 


erating teachers. As may be observed 
from coefficients 9, 10, and 11 in Table 


for two 
uarters, ap ty od somewhat lower 
t 


I, the combined relationshi 


than those of the quarter alone, are 
substantial and significantly higher 
than those of the second quarter. 
Nevertheless, despite the statistically 
significant relationships, the inference 
should not and carinot be made that 
increasing the number of competent 
judgments will enable any person or 
group of persons to predict with ac- 
curacy the success of a teacher at any 
designated grade level. 

Another significant feature of Table 
I is that the university supervisors were 
able, with one exception, to predict 

uite accurately the success of the first 
six cases listed, regardless of the quarter 
of student teaching. When the rank- 
order predictions were averaged, only 
Case Number 3 badly missed the mark. 
Either or both of the supervisors failed 
miserably in one quarter or the other, 
or in both, in predicting success for five 
of the last seven cases, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
29. Apparently the interview was a 
more effective technique in selecting 
the successful teachers in the elemen- 
tary program. 

As regards the 28 student teachers in 
the secondary sample, the same research 
methods were employed, except that 
the outcome scores were determined by 
averaging the evaluations of all co- 
operating teachers in the major and 
minor fields. Three cooperating teach- 
ers participated in each evaluation, 
with four exceptions. These were in- 
stances where the student teachers had 
had fewer than seven hours of actual 
teaching experience in one of the minor 
fields. In these cases, only two evalua- 
tions were averaged, one for the major 
and one for the minor. 


Rank-order predictions of the two 
university supervisors were correlated 
with the rank-order outcomes with the 
following results: coefficients between 
university supervisor i-] and the co- 
operating teachers, .708; coefficients be- 
tween university supervisor I-3 and the 
cooperating teachers, .505; and coeffi- 
cients between the combined predic- 
tions of I-1 and I-3 and the averaged 
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scores of the cooperating teachers, .662. 
These results are roughly comparable 
to those of the elementary sample when 
the predictions and the two-quarter 
averaged outcome scores were corre- 
lated (Table I, coefficient 11). The 
rank-order predictions of the two uni- 
versity supervisors correlated on the 
order of .781. For purposes of analysis, 
the investigator divided the group in 
half on the basis of the outcome scores. 
Of significance is the fact that Inter- 
viewer 1, in only two cases, missed 
predicting which student teachers 
would be in each half; Interviewer 2 
missed in five cases; the two inter- 
viewers by combining their predictions 
missed in only three cases. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to observe that 
the predictions of the interviewers were 
just as accurate for the lower seven 
cases as for the upper seven—a marked 
difference from those of the elementary 
sample in which identifying the low 
cases beforehand was highly inaccurate. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions reason- 
ably may be drawn from the study: 

1. The interview as a method of 
predicting success in student teaching 
is much more effective for the first than 
for the second quarter. Time alone 
probably is less important in decreasing 
its effectiveness than are such factors as 
changes in attitude, interest, fatigue, 
and placement. 

2. The effectiveness of the interview 
is a function of the interviewer. Ex- 
tensive study needs to be made of the 
types of personality patterns and the 
other qualifications which make for a 
competent interviewer of student 
teachers. 

3. The reliability of predictions is a 
function of the method which is used 
to measure outcomes. Extensive study 
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needs to be made of the 25-item evalua- 
tion form to make it more scientifically 
accurate. 

4. More care should be exercised by 
a student teaching staff in making sec- 
ond quarter placements. The ability 
of student teachers to adjust to varied 
situations should never be assumed. 

5. Case studies should be made of 
selected student teachers, who succeed 
in one situation and fail in another, 
to determine the factors which make 
for varying degrees of success in dif- 
ferent situations. 

6. Specifically, extensive research is 
needed to determine whether compe- 
tencies which make for success at one 
grade level are similar to or different 
from those which make for success at 
a different grade level. 

7. Regardless of the competence of 
any one interviewer, more than one 
individual should engage in the inter- 
viewing process to reduce the possible 
margin of inaccuracy of prediction. 

8. Much additional experimentation 
is needed in the area of selection. The 
greatest need is for long-term studies 
which will measure the accuracy of 
predicting success not only during the 
various periods of student teaching but 
during on-the-job teaching. Assuming 
that the elementary student teachers 
worked at the grade level of their choice 
the first quarter but not the second, 
it is possible that the predictions of 
the university supervisors would be 
fairly accurate for the first or subse- 
quent years of teaching, provided the 
grade placement was — made. 
In other words, time alone cannot be 
considered necessarily as a depressant 
of accuracy in predicting student teach- 
ing success. The physical and psycho- 
logical changes which are associated 
with time lapses should be identified 
and studied. 





MOTIVATIONS IN THE CHOICE OF TEACHING 


Isobel Willcox and Hugo G. Beigel 


: a responsible for conducting 
selective teacher recruitment programs 
are faced with the necessity of finding 
answers to two important questions: 
(1) Why do people enter the teaching 
profession? (2) Do the reasons which 
determine the vocational choice of edu- 
cation majors suggest that these stu- 
dents will make good teachers? 

Workers in this field’ have come to 
realize that merely to ask teachers or 
future teachers why they chose educa- 
tion as a career’ neither elicits re- 
sponses which reveal the true bases for 
the choices nor furnishes reliable data 
for judging the fitness of the subjects 
to be teachers. The reason for the in- 
adequacy of this method lies partly in 
the fact that vocational choice comes 
about as a result of an intricate com- 
bination of attitudes, values, and ex- 
periences, most of which are unrecog- 
nized by the person making the 
decision.” 

The task of bringing to the surface 
these elusive intangibles suggests re- 
course to projective tests and depth in- 
terviewing. Before we can use these, 
however, valid criteria must be set up 


' Langston, Roderick G. “Study of Attitudes 
Toward Teaching as a Vocation.” Journal of 
Teacher Education 2: 83-87; June 1951. 

Scates, Douglas E. “The Good Teacher.” 
Journal of Teacher Education 2: 137-41; June 
1950. 

* Best, John W. “Study of Certain Selected 
Factors Underlying the Choice of Teaching as 
a Profession.” Journal of Experimental Edu- 
cation 17: 201-59; September 1948. 

Orton, Don A. “What Attracts College Stu- 
dents to Teaching.” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision $4: 237-40; April 1948. 

* Langston, op. cit. Best, op. cit. 


to match trait configuration to teaching 
assignment.‘ One step in this direction 
is to examine the motivations of stu- 
dents in teachers colleges and to learn 
to interpret these motivations in terms 
of what makes for a desirable, a medi- 
ocre, or a poor teacher. The study 
here reported is an attempt to show 
the significance of motivational factors. 


Motivational Factors Reported 


The technique devised consisted of 
asking first-semester freshmen students 
enrolled in teacher-education courses to 
write their answers to the following 
question: “What particular happening, 
experience, or occasion first turned 
your thoughts toward teaching?” The 
sample consisted of 152 students (59 
male, 93 female). Of these, 90 (17 
male, 73 female) were enrolled in a 
state teachers college in the New York 
metropolitan area which prepares stu- 
dents for work in elementary schools; 
62 (42 male, 20 female) were enrolled 
in the education department of a uni- 
versity in New York City where courses 
in both elementary and secondary edu- 
cation are offered. 

The largest single group of students, 
30 per cent of all respondents (males, 
24 per cent; females 33 per cent), re- 
ported that the satisfaction found in 
working with children was what first 
directed their thoughts to teaching. 
Analysis of students’ answers sheds some 
light on the kinds of satisfactions ob- 
tained. The pleasure derived from 
helping the handicapped or underpriv- 
ileged is evident in several of the re- 
sponses in this group. For example:* 


* Scates, op. cit. 
* F indicates female respondent. M indicates 
male respondent. 
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. . . When I had just entered my teens, in 
the country, I worked with a deaf little boy 
and taught him several things. When I saw 
what I had accomplished I was sure I was 
meant to be a teacher. (F) 


Many answers in this first general 
category revealed enjoyment in shaping 
the lives and directing the growth of 
children. Two characteristic statements 
are given: 


I liked the chance to spread my philosophy 
of life to other people. . . . (M) 


I developed a keen desire to help shape 
young men’s and young women’s destinies. . . . 
(M) 


The following excerpts point to still 
another kind of satisfaction: 


In Christian Endeavor I have enjoyed get- 
ting up in front of a group and talking. ... (F) 


When I helped in a nursery school I en- 
joyed the attention given me by the children 
when I spoke. ... (F) 


The experiences mentioned next in 
order of frequency can be classified 
under the heading “Example of 
Teacher.” Responses of this sort were 
given by 22 per cent of the sample 
(males, 10 per cent; females, 29 per 
cent). Favorable experiences were de- 
scribed by 7 per cent of the males and 
23 per cent of the females in accounts 
like the following: 


While I was in kindergarten I had a teacher 
that was sweet and kind and all the children 
liked her. That first started me on my way. 
ey 


When I was in school I became very friendly 
with one of my teachers. She seemed to be the 
nicest person I had ever met and had all the 
attributes which I hope that I will some day 
have. That is why I chose teaching. . . . (M) 


In several instances (3 per cent of the 
males, 6 per cent of the females) un- 
happy experiences with teachers gave 
direction to the decision to be a teacher. 
The following quotation is typical of 
this kind of reaction: 
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I remember that when I was in grammar 
school that several of my teachers made poor 
impressions on me and had certain faulty ways 
of teaching. I hoped to be able to prevent this 
from happening to other children and I 
thought the best way would be to be a teacher 
and to always keep in mind my own reactions 
asa child. (F) 


A third group of students (21 per 
cent of all respondents, 7 per cent of 
the males, 30 per cent of the females) 
stated that their desire to be a teacher 
dated back to childhood, but most of 
them could not recall specific incidents 
which gave rise to their ambition. Typ- 
ical comments are: 


I have always wanted to be a teacher ever 
since I started nursery school. . . . (M) 


There was no special incident which decided 
that I should teach because since I was very 
small I have had that desire. Just from where 
it came I don’t know, but it has been with me 
for many years. (F) 


One-fourth of the girls whose an- 
swers fall in this category traced their 
ambition back to the enjoyment they 
had while “playing school.” An ex- 
ample of this type of comment is given: 


As a child I can always remember wanting 
to play school and wanting to be teacher. We 
played very often and I used to correct papers, 
teach and usually wound up telling the other 
children that they would have to improve their 
mark to be promoted. (F) 


Eighteen per cent of the total sample 
(males, 13 per cent; females, 21 per 
cent) attributed their choice of career to 
the influence of their families. One- 
quarter of the males and three-fifths 
of the females giving such answers re- 
ceived the impetus through the ex- 
ample of parents or other relatives who 
were teachers. The rest, including 
chiefly students who had not known 
what career to choose, yielded to the 
urging or the suggestions of parents or 
relatives. 


For 10 per cent of the students (20 
per cent, males; 3 per cent, females) 
the decision was shaped as a result of 
satisfying school experiences, either 
academic or athletic, or interest in their 
major field. 
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Nine per cent of the males, 10 per 
cent of the females stated that their vo- 
cational choice was made after reading 
newspaper and magazine articles tell- 
ing of the current teacher shortage, or 
as a result of recruiting efforts by 
teachers and friends. The remaining 
replies—a relatively small minority— 
cover a wide range of situations. 
Among them was lack of funds for an- 
other kind of college education (males, 
6 per cent; females, 7 per cent; total 
7 per cent), low self-appraisal and un- 
satisfying experiences in other occupa- 
tions (7 per cent). 


Factors of Choice Index to Personality 


Although it cannot be claimed that 
this study has unraveled the complex 
web of motivations that underlies the 
choice of teaching as a career, it does 
indicate a direction in which fruitful 
exploration can be carried on. 

The findings confirm the opinion 
that considerable attention must be 

aid to the role of personality in guid- 
ing the decision to be a teacher, since 
several of the motives, expressed or im- 
plicit, raise doubts as to whether they 
will contribute to teaching success. 


The answers of the group which re- 
ported satisfying experiences with chil- 
dren as the choice-influencing factor 
reveai definite personality needs. In 
the pleasure derived from helping de- 
linquent or handicapped youngsters 
can be seen identification with the un- 
fortunate and a desire to understand 
and rehabilitate the deviant. While 
such sympathy is likely to be as much a 
compensatory mechanism as is the de- 
sire to mold the development of others 
and to _ on one’s knowledge, it has 
obviously taken a form that contains 
less of the need for superiority. The 
need for self-aggrandizement and for 
supporting an infirm self-esteem ap- 

ars to be the chief motivation in those 
who found food for their self-impor- 
tance in the obedience and attention 
they received from children. 


The fact that the proportion of 


women citing the favorable example of 
their teachers as decisiwe in their choice 


was more than three times that of men, 
and the content of the replies strongly 
suggest that, especially for girls, identi- 
fication with the teacher was involved. 
The same process can be seen at work 
in the “playing school” experiences of 
girls and in the comments that report 
the wish to be a teacher dating back 
to nursery school and kindergarten 
days. It has probably operated also in 
the case of some of those whose parents 
or relatives were teachers. 

Protest and resentment figure promi- 
nently in the decisions of students who 
turned to teaching as a result of un- 
happy school experiences. 

It is hardly arguable that the motiva- 
tion underlying the opinion that teach- 
ing is the proper niche for the un- 
talented and insignificant does not of- 
fer a good prognosis for teaching suc- 
cess. Despite the present pressure for 
large numbers of recruits, therefore, the 
fitness of students admitted to teacher 
education institutions should be care- 
fully determined. This will require an 
evaluation of personality factors, such 
as those cited F wae in terms of criteria 
for “the good teacher.” 

An important part of such evaluation 
consists of recognizing that it is rarely 
29% to categorize a trait as good or 

ad in itself. It will be desirable or 
undesirable in teaching according to 
the turn it takes; that is, whether or not 
it is eventually channeled into socially 
(and professionally) desirable outlets 
and is transformed into or supple- 
mented by mature, adult reasons for 
vocational choice. 

When, for example, one of the re- 
spondents explains her motivating ex- 
perience by saying, “I enjoyed the at- 
tention given me by the children when 
I spoke,” we may be dealing either with 
a talker who glories in her verbosity or 
with an individual in whom articulate- 
ness has developed into an excellent 
tool for conveying knowledge and guid- 
ing young people. 

The early delight in playing school 
may be fostered in some by the wish 
for power to punish others and it may 
cause girls who envied their teacher her 
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authority to exercise it unduly in their 
own classrooms. Others may have 
identified with the guiding and protec- 
tive power of adults, a sublimation that 
is among the highly-rated attributes of 
a teacher. The case of boys who iden- 
tify with women teachers presents a 
special ‘ageonc The result is not 
absolutely undesirable in that this 
identification may thrust into the fore- 
ground a nurturing attitude and pro- 
mote the understanding of both sexes, 
particularly of young boys. But it 
often produces effeminate behavior, a 
confusion about the sex role, and traits 
that make it difficult to establish rap- 
port with and win the respect of adoles- 
cent male pupils. 

The preference for children’s com- 
pany frequently has its source in early 
feelings of insecurity. In some teachers 
these may be sublimated in a striving 
to improve their professional compe- 
tence. Others may cling to the enjoy- 
ment of childlike pleasures with chil- 
dren because they ane never matured 
to the level on which they can con- 
fidently participate in the activities and 
interests of their age-peers. 

Other examples from the present 
findings suggest similar contrasts: Pro- 
test and resentment arising from dislike 
of a teacher would not seem to offer an 
optimum foundation for the decision 
to enter the educational field. They 
may, however, provide the motivating 
force to outdo the resentment-arousing 
teacher by studying more thoroughly 
the needs of children, by devising more 
enjoyable learning situations, and by 
scrutinizing critically the hallowed 
methods. 

Some of the motives mentioned could 
readily be classified as lack of motiva- 
tion. In no profession is this so de- 


structive as it is in teaching. As in the 
cases in which the lack of means for 
another kind of higher education de- 
termines the choice, the motivation ap- 
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ey inauspicious when students who 
eel no attraction to teaching turn to 
it because they were urged by relatives 
or because they saw in it an escape from 
a distasteful job. There is, of course, 
the possibility that the interest of some 
of these students will be aroused during 
their preparation but, on the whole, 
they do not fall in the category of prom- 
ising recruits for the profession. 


Summary 


An attempt has been made to learn 
something about the motivations that 
lie behind the choice of teaching as a 
career. Even from the limited analysis 
of student responses, several conclusions 
can be drawn. It could be seen that 
teaching is chosen not merely because 
of intellectual interest but, more fre- 
quently, on the basis of emotional 
needs. While this, in the authors’ 
opinion, should be viewed favorably, 
the very fact of emotional involvement 
makes a closer examination of such 
motivations necessary. To this end, 
teacher education institutions should 
inquire into the basic motivations of 
prospective teachers. The “learned” 
reasons—that is, the replies which stu- 
dents think are expected of them (i.e., 
“Teaching is essential work...” “De- 
sire to help society . . .”) —should not 
be accepted at face value. At the same 
time, however, we must remember that 
motivations may have desirable and un- 
desirable potentialities. To know what 
the adult formulation of the original 
motive is, personality tests already at 
hand should be used and new ones de- 
veloped which will have specific validity 
with respect to trait configurations of 
good teachers. Together these methods 
will provide the signposts which, if 
properly employed in the recruiting 
and selection program, will be valuable 
in finding and stimulating those stu- 
dents whose personalities augur well 
for future success in teaching. 





PREPARING TEACHERS FOR GUIDANCE 


Jacob I. Hartstein and Herbert Rusalem 


Oe upon the individual in 
modern education implies that the 
teacher is much more than a silent _ 
ner in the guidance process. Indeed, 
there seems to be good reason for the 
growing feeling that the classroom 
teacher is the fountainhead of guidance 
in our schools. 

In present-day guidance practice, the 
teacher plays a major role in diagnosis. 
In schools where guidance specialists 
function the teacher is a primary source 
of referral. Understanding the dynam- 
ics of the learning process and student 

rsonality, he may recognize deviant 
ehaoter sufficiently early in the child’s 
development to make referrals to ap- 
propriate levels of service. Furthermore, 
as the child’s problems are being diag- 
nosed, the observations of the classroom 
teacher are a fundamental source of 
invaluable data about the child. 
Through observation of pupil behavior 
in groups and individual contacts with 
adults, the teacher contributes rich ma- 
terial which facilitates fuller under- 
standing of the child. 


Guidance Functions of Teachers 


The guidance functions of the teach- 
er also lie in the therapeutic area. As 
a child is being counseled by a guidance 
specialist, the interviews can be ex- 
pected to be supplemented by other 
therapies. For example, environmental 
manipulation may be indicated. Thus, 
the teacher may be called upon to make 
special adjustments in the child’s pro- 
gram, or to create a prescribed atmos- 
phere in the classroom procedures to 
meet individual needs. Furthermore, 
because of the unique continuing rela- 
tionship which the teacher has with the 


student, he is likely to operate in con- 
sultation with the case worker, the 
psychologist, the counselor, or the Psy- 
chiatrist as a therapeutic agent. Thus, 
his participation in therapy may be 
through the utilization of his personal- 
ity and through warmth and acceptance 
of the child as a person. In addition, 
the teacher may find himself function- 
ing in the areas of testing occupational 
information, vocational placement, and 
follow-up. 

However, these broad guidance func- 
tions vary in their extensiveness from 
school system to school system. At this 
moment only a minority of American 
schools have guidance specialists on 
their staffs. Consequently, the function 
of the teacher in guidance becomes all- 
encompassing, In essence, the majority 
of American teachers are providing 
students with all of the guidance serv- 
ices in their schools. This makes for 
a heavy teaching responsibility and it 
also implies a degree of exposure to 
guidance principles and practices in our 
teacher education institutions. 


General Preparation Needed 


Most curricula in guidance are de- 
signed for the specialist. The prep- 
aration in guidance, when offered in 
colleges and universities, is directed to- 
ward the professional person who will 
be spending more than half his work- 
ing time in counseling activities. These 
curricular offerings usually are not de- 
signed to meet the everyday needs of 
classroom teachers. The latter, if they 
wish to obtain preparation in this area, 
must elect one or more of the offerings 
set up for the education of specialists. 
Very frequently the teacher education 

rogram, particularly in the case of 
our-year programs, does not allow ade- 
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uate leeway for this purpose. As 
soundest for auunitention ana ahead to 
a minimum of five years of prepara- 
tion, those preparing to teach on the 
elementary school level will have the 
opportunity to pursue courses in guid- 
ance during the fifth year of study, pro- 
vided additional professional and sub- 
ject-matter content is not uired. 
Those preparing to teach on the sec- 
ondary school level, where the trend 
toward the five-year minimum require- 
ment is becoming most pronounced, 
are less likely to have such an oppor- 
tunity because of additional subject- 
matter or content and professional 
preparation requirements which gener- 
ally accompany the fifth-year provision. 
Thus, one of the common characteris- 
tics of the education of both elementary 
and secondary school teachers contin- 
ues to be the absence of specific pro- 
vision for work in guidance despite 
widespread recognition for its need. 


A Curriculum for the Nonspecialist 


In setting up a program in guidance 
in the Department of Education in the 
Graduate School of Long Island Uni- 
versity, we were keenly cognizant of 
the implications of the role of the 
teacher in that field. Although provi- 
sion has been made for the preparation 
of specialists who can satisfy state and 
local prescriptions for certification in 
guidance, we have been concerned 
equally with the needs of classroom 
teachers, and our guidance program is 
keyed to the situations which teachers 
are likely to meet. In accordance with 
this philosophy, a series of experiences 
which are considered significant in 
equipping teachers for their guidance 
duties are provided for as follows: 


1. An understanding of the dynam- 
ics of human behavior and develop- 
ment. Fundamental to a grasp of 
guidance techniques is the understand- 
ing of people. As a result, all individ- 
uals going into teaching and guidance 
are required to participate in learning 
experiences which equip them to under- 


stand human behavior in general, and 
to deal with children and adolescents 
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and to develop insight into their be- 
havior in particular. 
Implementation: All 

mitted to a teacher education 
on the undergraduate level are required 
to complete a comprehensive, full-year 
course in general psychology and one 
either in child development or in the 
nature and characteristics of the ado- 
lescent student, and urged to complete 
a semester course in mental hygiene. 
These courses are geared particularly 
to the needs of prospective teachers. 
In addition, units in educational psy- 
chology are devoted to human behavior 
dynamics. Graduate students in edu- 
cation cover comparable work in this 
area through such courses as Develop- 
mental Psychology, Behavior Problems 
of Children, Mental Hygiene in Teach- 
ing, The Adolescent Student, and Per- 
sonality. The University program in 
this area permits some variation in the 
belief that there are different avenues 
for different people to the understand- 
ing of human behavior. 


2. An overview of the field of guid- 
ance. Second in importance only to 
human development and behavior is 
an introduction to the philosophy and 
aims of guidance coupled with a study 
of its psychological foundations and 
the sociological setting. As part of 
this overview, students are eg 
with an understanding of some of the 
basic problems in guidance such as 
occupational choice, the role of the 
teacher in guidance, the values of tests 
and other evaluative methods, practices 
in counseling, and the use of commu- 
nity resources. 


Implementation: The student’s first 
acquaintance with guidance is made 
through relatively brief contacts with 
the field in units of such undergrad- 
uate courses as Principles and Prob- 
lems of Contemporary Education and 
Educational Psychology. However, the 

idance approach to children and ado- 
escents permeates the total program of 
teacher preparation, even though these 
experiences are not explicitly identi- 
fied as formal guidance preparation. 
On the graduate level, an overview 


ms ad- 
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course in The Fundamentals of Guid- 
ance explores the basic philosophical 
and administrative structure of the 
guidance movement, and special em- 
phasis is placed upon the role of the 
teacher in personnel work and the rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the 
guidance specialist. 

3. A focus on occupational informa- 
tion. Units in this area provide teach- 
ers with a realistic introduction to the 
world of work, long range trends in the 
American occupational structure, and 
the basic materials issued by public and 
private agencies which are useful in 
occupational information as applied to 
counseling, the classroom, and special 
group guidance courses. Additional 
experiences are offered relating to meth- 
ods of disseminating occupational in- 
formation, including the use of case 
conferences, sociodrama, laboratory 
work, workbooks, career conferences, 
industrial visits, panel discussions, and 
work experience. 


Implementation: Graduate students 
in education may elect a one-year se- 
quence in SE se Information 
and Methods. The first semester pro- 
vides students with a common under- 
standing of the basic occupational in- 
formation in American culture and 
the characteristics of this information 
as subject matter for teaching and 
guidance. Two units are expressly con- 
cerned with curriculum implications of 
occupational information for the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded and 
vocational education. Throughout this 
first term the role of job analysis as a 
tool in education is delineated and 
applied to practical classroom situa- 
tions. The second semester is a meth- 
ods course, emphasizing the problems 
peculiar to organizing and teaching 
secondary school units and courses in 
group dynamics and classroom tech- 
niques of supplementing the individual 
guidance program with meaningful 
group experiences for children and 
adolescents. 

4. The area of techniques. Students 


have opportunities to work with auto- 
biographies, controlled observation, 


anecdotal records, case histories and 
case studies, ratings and similar de- 
vices. 

Implementation: The Techniques of 
Guidance course provides graduate stu- 
dents in education with experiences in 
using the tools of the guidance coun- 
selor. Although the emphasis at this 
point is on diagnosis, implications are 
developed for the cuiiihonent of 
therapeutic programs for children. The 
materials focus around cases. Each 
student prepares a case study of an in- 
dividual, using the techniques which 
have been discussed by the group. After 
work in techniques has been completed, 
students may elect a course in counsel- 
ing which prepares them for the dynam- 
ics of the school counseling relation- 
ship. Advanced students with special 
interests may follow this sequence with 
work in Case Studies in Counseling. 


5. A practicum in guidance for coun- 
selors in training. This is a guidance 
practice course which provides for di- 
rect experience with young people in 
school and agency guidance settings. 

Implementation: The practicum in 
guidance represents the capstone of the 
counselor preparation program. The 
Department of Education recognizes 
the need for a balance between course 
content and practical work experience. 
It is felt that under close supervision, 
students may enhance their counseling 
skills through field experiences. The 
practicum has a role in the guidance 
program no less important than prac- 
tice teaching in teacher preparation. 


We are interested in (1) integrating 
the fundamentals of these areas into 
the basic teacher education programs 
offered within the four-year undergrad- 
uate framework and (2) the develop- 
ment of the five-year sequence embrac- 
ing these areas fairly comprehensively 
in addition to the basic teacher edu- 
cation program. It is felt especially 
that teachers prepared in the first and 
second areas with the ible prep- 
aration in the others will be more ade- 
quately equipped to deal with class- 
room problems in which guidance skills 
are required. Since it seems clear that 
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teachers will be carrying the burden of 
guidance functions in the schools it is 
the feeling of the Graduate School of 
Long Island University and the De- 
partment of Education that prepara- 
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tion in guidance is an essential in 
teacher education, thoroughly feasible 
and worthy of special consideration 
particularly in connection with fifth- 
and sixth-year programs. 





FOREIGN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Competitions for U. S. Government 
scholarships for graduate study abroad 
for 1954-55 are now open according to 
announcement by the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York City. A brochure de- 
scribing overseas study awards under 
the Fulbright Program and the Buenos 
Aires Convention Program has just 
been published by the Institute, and 
application blanks are available at that 
agency or in the offices of Fulbright ad- 
visers on college and university cam- 
puses. 

The Fulbright and Buenos Aires 
Convention Programs are part of the 
educational exchange activities of the 
Department of State. They will give 
almost 1,000 American citizens the 
chance to study abroad during the 
1954-55 academic year. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Fulbright Program in 
1947, over 2,700 American students have 
gone abroad under its auspices and 900 
more are scheduled to go in September 
1953. 

Countries where U. S. graduate stu- 
dents may study under the Fulbright 
Program are Australia, Austria, Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, India, Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, 


Thailand, Union of South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom. The countries 


participating in the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention Program are Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 

Eligibility requirements for these 
foreign study fellowships are: (1) 
United States citizenship; (2) a college 
degree or its equivalent at the time the 
award is to be taken up; (3) knowl- 
edge of the language of the country 
sufficient to carry on the proposed 
study; (4) good health. 

Final selection of Fulbright grantees 
is made by the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships appointed by the President of 
the United States. The Institute of In- 
ternational Education, central private 
agency in the U. S. administering pro- 
grams for the exchange of students, 
teachers, and specialists, is the agency 
designated by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships and the Department of 
State to screen applications. Under the 
Buenos Aires Convention, the Institute 
makes the preliminary recommenda- 
tion of candidates, with the cooperating 
countries making the final selection of 
candidates for study within their 
borders. 

Competition for the 1954-55 academic 
year closes October 31, 1953. An ex- 
ception is the program for Australia 
and New Zealand, for which October 15 
is the closing date. 








COOPERATIVE DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER 
EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION 


Lorin E. Bixler 


D URING recent years the teachin 

profession has witnessed the growth o 
cooperative efforts to improve teacher 
education and to develop higher stand- 
ards for teacher certification. These 
efforts have been implemented largely 
through two — (1) advisory 
councils on teacher education, and (2) 
state commissions on teacher education 
and professional standards. The ex- 
tent of these councils and commissions 
is described by Stinnett and Umstattd 
as follows: “Advisory councils on 
teacher education and certification are 
in o tion in 28 states. Forty states, 
the District of Columbia (with two), 
and Hawaii have established state com- 
missions or committees on teacher edu- 
cation and professional standards.” * 
While state commissions usually are 
established by state education associa- 
tions, in a few states the commissions 
are sponsored jointly by the state edu- 
cation association and the state depart- 
ment of education.* 

A third means accomplishing the 
same objectives is the creation of a 
temporary committee to which is as- 
signed a specific task. 





* Stinnett, T. M. and Umstattd, J. G.: “Pat- 
terns of tion in Administering State 
Teacher-Education and _ Certification Pro- 

The Journal of Teacher Education 

:272-83; December 1951. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 


The Ohio Cooperative Plan 


This plan has been employed effec- 
tively in Ohio. When a change is con- 
templated or a statewide study appears 
to be needed, the State Department of 
Education consults with the profes- 
sional leadership of the State. The 
participation of staff members of teach- 
er education institutions, classroom 
teachers, leaders of the Ohio Educa- 
tion Association, and the Ohio Col- 
lege Association is enlisted. On the 
basis of this consultation, a committee 
is appointed by the State Department 
of Education. After the committee has 
completed its work, the findings are 
reported to the Ohio Education Asso- 
ciation, the Ohio College Association, 
and similar professional groups for con- 
structive criticism. The committee 
then refines its proposals and submits 
the report to the State Department of 
Education. The Department acts on 
the report, usually carrying out the 
proposals submitted, and the commit- 
tee is then discharged. When other 
problems need attention, a similar pro- 
cedure is utilized. 

There has existed in Ohio an un- 
usually fine spirit of cooperation which 
utilizes every possible resource within 
and without the State when it is neces- 
sary to attack and solve a specific prob- 
lem. The Ohio Education Association 
maintains both a committee and a sec- 
tion on teacher education. These 
groups, devoted to the improvement of 
teacher education and certification 
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standards, function independently of 
the State Department of Education; 
however, close cooperation is main- 
tained with the Department. Under 
these conditions each group enjoys 
freedom to criticize proposals as well 
as to suggest new plans. The proce- 
dure has stimulated continuous im- 
provement of teacher education. 


Even though Ohio has not main- 
tained an advisory council as such, the 
history of teacher education in the State 
reflects evidence of great progress. 
Changes have been made on the basis 
of research and extended study. But 
one may properly inquire as to the 
nature of the procedures utilized in 
bringing about changes and improve- 
ments. Have they been the result of 
pronouncements of the State Depart- 
ment of Education? Or, have they 
been brought about through wide par- 
ticipation on the part of the profession 
and the public? Use of the procedure 
yee | above has resulted in flexi- 
bility and a spirit of democracy which 
have fostered wide participation and 
assumption of responsibility. Possibly 
a more formal plan might have stifled 
improvement. 

In order to fully understand condi- 
tions in Ohio, an explanation of one 
legal requirement may be helpful. This 
is known as the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. The pertinent provisions of 
the Act are as follows: 


Prior to 1943 changes in certification re- 
quirements came about largely through admin- 
istrative decrees, following, of course, numer- 
ous conferences in which standards were co- 
operatively developed. 

On September 3, 1943, the Administrative 
Procedure Act became effective. The Act, 
which was an attempt at uniformity of rule- 
making procedure among the various licensing 
agencies of the state, outlines in considerable 
detail the procedure by which certification 
rules and regulations may be adopted, amend- 
ed or rescinded. 


In brief the Act may be summarized 
as follows: 


The rules and regulations on file with the 
Secretary of State on September 3, 1943, were 
frozen as the official rules governing certifica- 
tion. 


To adopt a new rule, amend or rescind one 
in effect, the Department of Education is now 
required to give reasonable public notice, 
thirty days prior to the date set for a hearing, 
of its intention to adopt, amend, or rescind. 
This notice includes a synopsis of the pro- 
posed rule, amendment or rule to be rescind- 
ed, the date, time, and place of the hearing 
on the proposed action. 

Following the hearing, the new or amended 
regulation may be filed with the Secretary of 
State, but shall not become effective until one 
year from January | next succeeding publica- 
tion of change. * 


How the Plan Functions 


A description of events which oc- 
curred during the past year may give 
some understanding as to how the plan 
functions in an actual situation. Like 
many other parts of the nation, Ohio 
in recent years has faced an acute 
shortage of elementary teachers. Fre- 
quently when a crisis of this kind 
arises, uninformed individuals single 
out certain groups and individuals 
which they deem to be the cause of the 
crisis and vent their criticism upon 
them. One of the a which re- 
ceived the blame for the shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers was the State Depart- 
ment of Education. In particular the 
rules and regulations of the Depart- 
ment governing the certification of 
teachers were criticized as a cause of 
the shortage. 


Such criticism gave the State Depart- 
ment of Education reason for the im- 
mediate restudy of the existing pattern 
for the preparation of elementary teach- 
ers. Early in the fall the Department 
inaugurated a statewide reappraisal 
program. The public was informed 
that an attempt would be made to dis- 
cover new and better means of recruit- 
ing young people for elementary teach- 
ing. Four regional conferences were 
planned for the purpose of examining 
the teacher education program and for 
offering such suggestions for modifica- 





‘Bowers, Harold J. “The Professional 
Education of Teachers.” Transactions of the 
Eightieth Annual Meeting of the Ohio College 
Association, 1951. 
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tion or improvement as might appear 
warranted and feasible. These con- 
ferences were to afford an opportunity 
for the presentation of factual informa- 
tion; and to get attitudes and opinions 
concerned with the problems of (1) se- 
curing more elementary teachers, and 

2) of increasing the competency of 
those already in service and of those 
in preparation. 

The conferences were held during 
November 1951 at four of the State 
universities — Bowling Green, Kent, 
Ohio, and Miami—which are located 
geographically in such manner as to 
serve the convenience of all who wished 
to attend. 

At each conference (organized as a 
workshop) a paper was presented which 
detailed factual information and data 

rtinent to the solution of the prob- 
ems under discussion. Following this 
presentation, members of the confer- 
ence were divided into four groups for 
the purpose of examining particular 
phases of the problem as follows: Im- 
roving the Supply of Elementary 

eachers; Improving the Pattern of 
Training Required for the Certification 
of Elementary Teachers; Improving the 
Requirements for the Retraining of 
Secondary Teachers for Teaching in 
the Elementary School; and Improving 
Certification Practices. A concluding 
general meeting followed the group 
discussions at which summaries of the 
findings of the several groups were pre- 
sented. Later these summaries were 
placed in the hands of a small commit- 
tee. 


How the Special Committee Operates 


Immediately following these four 
conferences the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction appointed a 
small committee, the membership of 
which consisted of five public school 
people, four college faculty members, 
one private school person, and one 
member from the State Department of 
Education. The personnel of this com- 
mittee was selected primarily to per- 
form the technical task of setting up a 
desirable pattern for teacher prepara- 
tion. On the basis of reports of the 


four conferences and the professional 
knowledge and experience of the mem- 
bers, the committee developed four sug- 
gested patterns for the preparation of 
elementary teachers: (1) a four-year pro- 
gram leading to the baccalaureate de- 
gree in elementary education and to the 
provisional elementary certificate; (2) 
a two-year program leading to the pro- 
visional cadet elementary certificate; 
(3) a four-year program leading to the 
baccalaureate degree in education and 
to the provisional elementary and sec- 
ondary or special certificate; and (4) 
a pattern required for those already 
holding a D grace high school cer- 
tificate and desiring to qualify for an 
elementary certificate. In addition it 
was agreed that the committee should 
develop a small manual outlining in 
broad terms the eye content, and 
experiences peculiar to the preparation 
of elementary teachers. 

After the committee had completed 
this work, the suggested patterns were 
submitted to the following groups: an 
invitational conference on _ teacher 
education sponsored by the OEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; the teacher 
education section of the Ohio College 
Association; and a workshop on teacher 
education sponsored by the Ohio Edu- 
cation Association. Each of these 
groups, involving perhaps 500 profes- 
sional ape oe critically examined the 
patterns which the committee had sub- 
mitted. Many helpful criticisms and 
suggestions were offered, and each 
group endorsed the proposed — 

When the committee completed its 
work the State Department of Educa- 
tion announced a public hearing on 
May 9, 1952, on the proposed changes 
in the pattern for the preparation of 
elementary teachers. Wide publicity 
was given to the hearing in compliance 
with the Administrative Act. The Com- 
mittee sat as a panel during the hearing 
and opportunities were afforded for 
every possible kind of question and 
suggestion. Approximately 350 people 
attended the hearing, including repre- 
sentatives from the organized profes- 
sion, colleges, public schools, the press, 
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and lay groups. 

At the conclusion of the public hear- 
ing, the committee gave consideration 
to the suggestions and criticisms which 
had been presented and the revised rec- 
ommendations were submitted to the 
State Department of Education and 
adopted. The Department then pub- 
lished the new pattern and mailed 
copies to public school officials and to 
the colleges of the State engaged in pre- 
paring elementary teachers. 

It is apparent that this procedure 
provided prec for wide partici- 
pation of all segments of the profession 
and of the lay public. It greatly re- 
duced the risk involved in the use of 
administrative machinery which would 
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tend toward fixed or stereotyped pat- 
terns. Little opportunity is provided 
for the acquisition of vested interests 
since individuals do not hold indefinite 
tenure on committees. Because of the 
variety of problems which arise over a 
period of years, it is possible to utilize 
the thinking of many individuals. The 
flexibility inherent in the plan allows 
opportunity to spread responsibility 
as well as authority. As a result, large 
numbers of the members of the teach- 
ing profession are able to share in rich 
and vital experiences which foster 
growth. Finally, the plan utilizes to 
the maximum the human resources 
and talents of the State. 








The Survey of Teacher Education in 
Oregon, issued by the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education, is an illus- 
trated report of the recent survey of 
higher education conducted by Earl W. 
Anderson, College of Education, Ohio 
State University. 





INDIVIDUALIZING TEACHER EDUCATION 


Alice A. Pierce 


fa professional uence in the 
general elementary teacher education 
program in the New York state 
teachers colleges has followed the con- 
ventional pattern with slight variation. 
The 36 hours allotted to professional 
work, out of a total of 128 required 
for graduation, provide the student 
with related experiences in the areas 
of child study, teaching methods and 
materials, and directed teaching experi- 
ence. 

With the exception of the area of su- 
pervised student teaching, it is apparent 
that such a pattern is not designed to 
meet adequately the needs of the in- 
dividual. In an attempt to correct this 
weakness an experiment was started in 
1944 at the State Teachers College at 
Cortland. Student teaching was sched- 
uled in the junior year, leaving the 
senior year free for six hours of t- 
teaching professional work. This phase 
of the professional sequence was en- 
titled Education Seminar; however, the 
traditional seminar procedure was not 
followed strictly since it does not pro- 
vide the desired emphasis on individual 
instruction. In order to insure such 
emphasis the new program provided 
—— for continued profession- 
al preparation following student teach- 
ing, intensive work in areas of compe- 
tence, and the correction of discovered 
deficiencies. Provision was made also 
in the new program for those experi- 
ences needed to develop skills in work- 
ing with children and adults in com- 
munity activities. 


Total Environment of the Experiment 


From the outset, it was apparent that 
if the weaknesses mentioned above were 
to be corrected, certain environmental 


factors were essential. Among those 
necessary for the success of the experi- 
ment were the following: ( ) individ- 
ual counseling based on carefully kept 
records; (2) suitable study space; (3) 
time for concentrated study of individ- 
ual teaching Dagger e- ss (4) provision 
for work with children; (5) oppor- 
tunities for participation in community 
activities, including experiences in lead- 
ership roles; and (6) cooperation of 
the administration and the entire staff 
of the college. The fact that this type 
of favorable environment was created 
explains in large measure the success of 
the Cortland experiment. 


Value of Records. Carefully kept rec- 
ords, based on individual student needs 
and interests, are essential to effective 
teaching. In this situation records of 
each student’s professional experiences, 
his academic strengths and weaknesses, 
and evaluations of his community ac- 
tivities were found to be invaluable aids 
to both students and instructors in 
structuring the post-teaching program. 
Prior to the initial student-instructor 
conference, each student’s record must 
be studied thoroughly by the instructor 
if he is to assist the student in establish- 
ing a framework for his seminar activi- 
ties. Other faculty members may need 
to be consulted—the student teaching 
supervisor, the director of the writing 
laboratory, or a member of the music 
faculty. Instructors from any appro- 
priate field may be needed to direct 
the work of a student whose records re- 
flect certain weaknesses or special inter- 
ests or skills which can be developed for 
greater personal and professional effi- 
ciency. Such a procedure could easily 
become entangled in its own web if ac- 
curate and up-to-date records were not 
available at all times. Cumulative rec- 
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ords of the nature and type of activities 
carried out by each student in the 
seminar are imperative. Recorded eval- 
uations of an activity—whether it be of 
the research type, teaching, or commu- 
nity leadership—become a part of such 
a cumulative record and an aid in stu- 
dent-instructor reappraisal of student 
goals. 


Working Space. Individual instruc- 
tion based on student needs and inter- 
ests implies a need for working space. 
To meet this need at the beginning of 
the experiment, a room was made avail- 
able especially equipped with study 
tables for each senior seminar student; 
with professional books and magazines, 
educational bulletins, elementary grade 
textbooks, reference books, audio-visual 
equipment; and with other types of 
teaching aids. Each student enrolled 
in the seminar is scheduled to meet one 
hour each week in this room with 
others in this group for participation 
in such activities as group discussion 
of common problems, sharing teaching 
experiences, participating in panel dis- 
cussions with visiting consultants, plan- 
ning for educational trips, and viewing 
and evaluating teaching films. In addi- 
tion, each student selects a two-hour 

riod each week for concentrated work 
in the seminar room on the solution of 
a problem with which he has imme- 
diate concern. However, there may be 
exceptions to this practice. For ex- 
ample, the student who has elected to 
teach in the campus school or in the 

ublic schools, as his means of solving 
is problem, is not held to a regular 
seminar room assignment. 


The campus laboratory school and 
nearby — schools are available to 
students who desire to refine their 
teaching skill through supervised prac- 
tice. The needed contacts are made 
by the seminar instructor. After such 


work is started, the classroom teacher or 
supervisor has full responsibility for the 
student, except for the informal weekly 
work report which the student writes 
for his seminar instructor. Upon com- 
pletion of the teaching assignment, the 
classroom teacher or supervisor sends a 


written evaluation of the student’s work 
to the seminar office. Such evaluation 
becomes a part of the student’s cumula- 
tive record and may become a point of 
reference for the student’s further ac- 
tivity. 

Community Experiences. The above 
procedure is carried out also in the 
student’s community activities. Each 
student is encouraged to participate in 
at least one community activity as a 
beginning toward learning how to be- 
come an effective member of his teach- 
ing community. Sponsors of youth 
agencies request student assistance, and 
students are informed of the opportuni- 
ties to serve in these agencies, the time 
and duties required. At the initial 
meeting student assistants are briefed 
on the program of the agency with 
which they choose to work, whether it 
is a Boy Scout group, a 4-H Club, or 
other community enterprise. 

From the start of their community 
experience students are treated as in- 
dividual adults, and as they develop the 
necessary ability, they are given respon- 
sibilities as group leaders. In their 
weekly reports, they are encouraged to 
point out implications for teaching, to 
ask for help for which they feel a need, 
and to suggest changes in procedure. 
Some excerpts from such reports follow: 


. . . Through working with the children at 
the Home, I have learned much. First, I have 
received a lot of valuable, practical experience 
in dealing with children. But more important 
than that, I have gained a better understand- 
ing of young children and their problems. 

. . . This activity has been very helpful to 
me. I have gained a further knowledge of 
the habits, interests, and activities of this age 
group. .. . I have never thought about the 
responsibility that goes with the job of a 
scoutmaster before. I never gave the boys’ 
desire to be active much consideration as I 
do now. 

. . . Working with children of this age has 
helped me to understand the importance of 
knowing something about each child’s person- 
ality and environment. 

. . . I gained a great amount of social ease 
and a feeling of well-being at the Leaders’ 
meeting. 
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Evidence of Student Growth 


It is obvious at this point, no doubt, 
that student learning activities in this 
experiment have not been restricted to 
the classroom; that the older type of 
lecture method is unsuited in a situa- 
tion where the point of departure is the 
problem of the individual student; and 
that no predetermined subject-matter 
outline is sible or even desirable. 
However, the student usually comes to 
the senior seminar with rather well- 
defined individual interests, since his 
student teaching supervisors have 
helped him to realize his professional 
needs. Below is a copy of a statement 
made by a young woman at the begin- 
ning of her seminar work in September 
and a second one made in February. 
The increased clarity of purpose may 
be observed readily in the second state- 
ment. 


September Plan of Work 


1. I need to read and observe ways of 
creative and original teaching. I don’t mean 
to memorize any methods, but my last teach- 
ing assignment was unfortunate in that I had 
no opportunity to see ways of varying lessons 
or gaining children’s interest. 

2. I'm especially interested in working with 
children in community life since I feel I have 
difficulty in the classroom of really talking at 
the children’s level. Maybe I need to know 
children better outside of the classroom, too. 

3. I know I need teaching, but I would 
rather not start it immediately because I 
think I need this observation and research 
first. I'd like to work with younger children 
because I like them and in practice teaching 
I didn’t have a chance to. 


February Plan of Work 


1. I want to observe and work in the kinder- 
garten to see if I'm capable of doing that type 
of work. 

2. I want to write a paper on aims, methods 
and curriculum of the kindergarten in co- 
ordination with one above. 

8. My Scout work has been giving me val- 
uable contacts with children and as I have 
really just gotten into this work, I want to 
continue in order to see more of the ac- 
tivities. 

4. 1 want to have more opportunities to 
observe teaching. I didn’t have so many 


disciplinary problems or presentation of ma- 


terials, etc. in teaching; but I did lack op- 
portunities to see different methods and 
motivation, etc. 

5. I would like to do an over-all view of the 
work in the grade I decide upon. This would 
include what the teacher should do before the 
first day of school. 

No two students, or two groups of 
students, will ever select for study an 
identical set of problems. There are, 
however, certain ones that recur year 
after year. Among these are found: 
discipline; the first day of school; eval- 
uating pupil growth; records and re- 
ports; motivation; grouping for instruc- 
tion; the slow learner; and problems of 
specific teaching procedures. _To throw 
such topics into a course outline for 
presentation by the lecture method 
would be to destroy their timeliness 
and personal appeal for the individual 
student. Learner motivation and stu- 
dent growth would be the price paid 
for the time and effort saved. 

Although the majority of seniors will 
come to the seminar with rather clear 
ideas concerning their professional in- 
terests and needs as a result of effective 
student teaching supervision, they are 
usually unprepared for the attack. Some 
will require a full semester to arrive at 
a point where they can define their 
problem, suggest a procedure for its 
solution, and proceed with a minimum 
of guidance. Others will arrive at this 
point in a shorter time. However, to 
give validity to this unfamiliar proce- 
dure, the instructor will find it necessary 
to orient the entire group by structur- 
ing the procedure in such a way that 
each student is made to feel secure in 
his new role. He must understand, 
likewise, the role of the instructor as a 
resource person, a guide and counselor 
to whom the student may go at any 
time for assistance. 

In order to avoid frustrating the stu- 
dent by suddenly throwing him into a 
setting that has little resemblance to 
the traditional classroom procedure, the 
first meetings of the seminar group at 
Cortland follow the pattern somewhat 
familiar to the student. A problem 
common to the group, such as prepara- 
tion for the first day of school, may be 
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discussed and a list of references for 
outside reading on the subject distrib- 
uted. Usually this step does not have 
to be repeated, but it answers the stu- 
dent’s immediate need for the specific 
assignment to which he has been ac- 
customed, 


The seminar may be the first experi- 
ence for some students in working as 
individuals without the support of the 
group, and for a few a most difficult 
step to take. However, after the initial 
conference with the instructor, which is 
scheduled to take place during his two- 
hour concentrated work period, this 
problem recedes as the student is di- 
rected to think objectively of his own 
professional needs. With each com- 

leted activity the student should show 
improved skill in independent attack on 
his individual problems. 


Evaluation of the Experiment 


In such a procedure, as the one de- 
scribed above, a point of view as well 
as a technique is involved. Without 
the right feeling tone the technique has 
little chance of success. Those who 
hold this point of view believe that a 
student must be met by an understand- 
ing teacher who will give guidance only 
when it is needed, a teacher who will 
allow the student to see for himself 
where he is going. They believe fur- 
ther that it is as important at the col- 
lege level, as at the elementary level, 
to utilize a basic principle of human 
behavior, that of self-selection. They 


believe, too, that authoritarian proce- 


dures, so prevalent in modern college 
classrooms, fail to develop the capacity 
for self-control and self-direction im- 
perative in a democracy. There is some 
evidence in the following statement, 
taken from a student’s letter to her 
instructor during her first year of teach- 
ing, that the Cortland procedure is 
producing this capacity: 

. . . I like my position very much and am 
quite satisfied with my work. Of course, when 
I sit down and evaluate myself I can think 
of things that need improving. Most of them . 
are minor things that once noticed need not be 
repeated. This is one of the greatest improve- 
ments I gained in my senior seminar course; 
that is, the habit of evaluating myself and my 
work, 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
the purposes of this nine-year experi- 
ment have been fivefold: (1) to develop 
in each prospective teacher the ability 
to discover, evaluate, and organize pro- 
fessional material for his own use; (2) 
to provide opportunity for him to de- 
velop skill in areas of competence and 
opportunity to strengthen areas of weak- 
ness; (3) to clarify the prospective 
teacher’s understanding of school-com- 
munity relationships through direct 
participation in community activities; 
(?) to develop in him skill in leader- 
s ip through actual experience in lead- 
ership roles; and (5) to develop in each 
prospective tcacher the ability to dis- 
cover, release, and develop his abilities 
as an individual so that he may find 
that place in the teaching profession 
which will be most satisfying to him 
and to society. 





THE TEACHER EDUCATOR’S 
UNDERSTANDING OF GENERAL EDUCATION 


Leon N. Henderson 


\\ HAT should the teacher educa- 
‘tor know about the various approaches 
to general education? Should he be 
concerned only about the professional 
phases of teacher education? Is the 

rofessional curriculum to be separated 
rom the curriculum in general educa- 
tion? To what extent should the expe- 
diences of administration determine 
the amount and distribution of general 
education in any professional cur- 
riculum whether it be engineering, 
business, or education? Whose respon- 
sibility is it to assume the leadership 
in constructing and defending the cur- 
riculum for the preparation of a pro- 
fessional group? These are a few of 
the questions related to the teacher 
educator's understanding of general 
education. 


Throughout its history in the United 
States, one of the paramount problems 
with which teacher education has been 
faced has been the quantity and quality 
of general education to be included in 
the curriculum. Before the teacher 
education institution appeared in the 
family of higher education institutions, 
it was common for most public school 
teachers to have advanced no further 
in the schools than their older pupils. 
Usually, their preparation did not ex- 
tend beyond that of the schools in 
which they taught. Although the early 
teacher education institutions never 
adopted the whole curriculum of the 
four-year liberal arts colleges of that 
day, they were quick to include some of 
the newer sciences clamoring for a 
place in the college curriculum. They 
preceded the newer land-grant colleges 
in this respect, as both types of institu- 
tions preceded the shake-up at Harvard 


which led to the elective system. The 
latter, with its subsequent spread to 
other institutions and eventual abuse 
of the idea, was an extreme measure 
used by President Eliot to force the 
liberal arts college to accept certain 
new fields as respectable subject mat- 
ter for the college curriculum. Eliot 
recognized that students had individual 
as well as common needs in the pursuit 
of higher learning. With more than 
a century of experience in the develop- 
ment of curricula for the preparation 
of teachers, it may be assumed that 
teacher educators will be expected to 
continue this function just as it is 
expected that engineers, shysltions, and 
lawyers will continue to prepare the 
curricula in their respective fields. 


Leadership of Teacher 
Educators Challenged 


Yet, there are many situations in 
which the leadership of the teacher 
educator in constructing the curric- 
ulum is being challenged. Some of 
the chief critics may be found among 
other professions. ‘These critics prob- 
ably would be insulted if outsiders 
presumed to prescribe preparing cur- 
ricula for their professions. The pat- 
tern of teacher education sponsored in 
Arkansas and several institutions in 
other states by the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education of the Ford 
Foundation, postponing teacher educa- 
tion experiences until after the com- 
pletion of four years of general educa- 
tion, did not originate within the ranks 
of teacher education. Although the 
period of time required to prepare 
teachers has been lengthening as it has 
for such professions as law and medi- 
cine, should not teacher educators con- 
tinue their prerogative of leadership 
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in designing the over-all curriculum 
plan? A veritable storm is raging on 
some campuses and in the councils of 
some of those who for various rea- 
sons are questioning aspects of the 
ublic school system. Honest critics 
ious a right to question current teach- 
er education programs and to expect 
factual answers. Teacher educators 
should be able and willing to defend 
their positions. But, does their pro- 
fessional preparation prepare them to 
do so with regard to the role of general 
education in the undergraduate 
sequence of the teacher education pro- 
gram? Is this one of the neglected 
areas in the preparation of teacher 
educators? 


Role of General Education 
in Teacher Education 


In considering the professional com- 
etence of sacle it may be taken 
or granted that they must be prepared 
to assume considerable responsibility 
for the general education of future 
generations of Americans. There is 
much of the nonspecialized, nonvoca- 
tional aspect of personal and com- 
munity life that has been called the 
common denominator of living to- 
gether in a democratic society. Since 
about 1930 many colleges and univer- 
sities, including teachers colleges, have 
developed several different types of gen- 
eral education programs. While gen- 
eral education includes the 3-R’s, it 
also includes much more which has 
entered the college curriculum since 
the 1870’s when the classical still dom- 
inated the curriculum of liberal arts 
institutions, and when the normal 
schools were trying a different pattern 
of general education. A tangible evi- 
dence of the recognized need that 
teachers should have a minimum core 
of experiences in general education is 
that about one-half of the states specify 
prescriptions of general education in 
certification regulations. In the others 
the requirements in general education 
are left to the discretion of the prepar- 
ing institutions. In addition to this 
requirement, certification regulations 
in some states require high school 


teachers to complete more courses in a 
teaching field than liberal arts colleges 
(in those same states) require for a 
major in that field. Other states re- 
quire exactly the same subject matter 
as for the major or minor in the teach- 
ing field. Some leaders stoutly defend 
the position that there is much that is 
in the nature of general education in 
the professional aspect of the curricu- 
lum. Be that as it may, there is ex- 
tant today what is widely known as the 
general education movement, and it is 
expected that teacher educators shall 
be able to view it discriminatingly and 
to continue to improve that portion of 
the teacher education curriculum de- 
voted to general education. 

That there are significant differences 
of opinion among those who are work- 
ing with various newer types of general 
education is a fact that may offer aid 
and comfort to others who feel that the 
great truths have already been dis- 
covered and are available to scholarly 
students within the covers of the great 
books. The Anierican Council on 
Education is currently sponsoring an 
evaluative project in which about a 
score of higher institutions are care- 
fully examining what they are doing as 
a part of the general education move- 
ment. This scientific attitude largely 
characterizes the young general educa- 
tion movement. It is in harmony with 
the teacher educator’s continuing quest 
for a better program for the prepar- 
ation of teachers. 


Florida Program for Doctoral 
Candidates 


What opportunities can the grad- 
uate school make available to doctoral 
candidates in education to provide a 
better understanding of general educa- 
tion? This question implies a broader 
purpose than that of providing ad- 
equate instruction in general educa- 
tion and fields of specialization. Tra- 
ditionally, in the American graduate 
school, general education is ended prior 


to the beginning of the doctoral pro- 
gram and intensive specialization, in- 
cluding the research problem, begins. 
Significantly, many institutions are be- 





ginning to correct this weakness in the 
doctoral program for teacher educa- 
tors, but ino institutions are providing 
opportunities to prepare teacher educa- 
tors to do frontier thinking on prob- 
lems in the general education move- 
ment. The University of Florida is 
providing such opportunities for its 
doctoral candidates. A brief descrip- 
tion of this program is given below to 
illustrate means of giving teacher ed- 
ucators a better understanding of gen- 
eral education. 

Graduate students enrolled in Semi- 
nar in General Education for Colleges 
(a three-semester-hour course) make 
an intensive study of the general educa- 
tion movement in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. The 
best literature in the field is studied to 
identify purposes, programs, course 
content, approaches in the organization 
of courses, and problems in administra- 
tion, teaching, and research. Each stu- 
dent makes an intensive study of pro- 
grams at two or more _ institutions 
which have attracted wide attention 
among those most interested in the 
movement. A common experience is 
gained in a very careful study of the 
University of Florida program which 
has been under the constant guidance 
of experiment-minded leaders since 
1935. The Dean of the University 
College, the seven department chair- 
men, and various instructors cooperate 
with the education professor by lead- 
ing discussions in the Seminar, by pro- 
viding opportunities for visitation of 
classes in general education, and by 
scheduling conferences with the mem- 
bers of the seminar group on particular 
questions. The graduate pet sae have 
an opportunity to see the library, espe- 
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cially selected and staffed to serve 5,000 
freshmen and sophomores. The pro- 
gram of these students includes 42 
semester hours in general education 
out of a minimum of 64 hours required 
for admission to one of the 13 upper 
division colleges and schools, including 
the College of Education. The grad- 
uate students see the undergraduates 
in the writing laboratory of the fresh- 
man English class; they hear general 
lectures to large groups of hundreds at 
a time; they observe progress tests 
being administered, and they see com- 
prehensive examinations being scored 
on the electric IBM machines; they 
observe staff meetings that are held to 
discuss problems of student evaluation; 
and, in many instances, some actually 
teach for a bit in the general education 
program. They do some research and 
reporting on issues in the broad field 
of general education and in particular 
areas of instruction and teaching. In 
many different ways, therefore, the 
Seminar provides the teacher educator 
a real opportunity to understand the 
general education movement. Doubt- 
less other graduate schools employ dif- 
ferent means of providing their doc- 
toral students with the needed com- 
petencies to understand the general 
education movement in relation to the 
teacher education program. 

For more than a century, the teacher 
educator has been in the vanguard of 
the search for a more effective program 
of general education in the curriculum 
for prospective teachers. Teacher 
educators as a professional group ought 
to be more competent than other 
groups to determine what makes a 
satisfactory curriculum for prospective 
teachers. 
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THE METHODS TEACHER: THIRD 
MAN IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


John E. Searles 


tary teachers in the United States has 
been so great that those concerned with 
teacher education have focused their 
efforts upon meeting this shortage. In 
coping with this emergency, there is a 
tendency to forget that students now 
crowding the elementary grades soon 
will advance to the secondary schools. 
The brim of this wave of students will 
reach the secondary schools within a 
year or two. A crisis similar to the 
present one in the elementary schools 
is imminent for the secondary schools— 
a crisis which will have its repercus- 
sions in the field of teacher education. 

The problem of a teacher shortage in 
the secondary schools is not a hypo- 
thetical one. The reality, the immedi- 
acy of the problem becomes apparent 
when it is realized that the potential 
teachers with which to meet the short- 
age are presently enrolled in colleges. 
Thus, teacher education must quickly 
turn to the problem of preparing more 
secondary teachers while still coping 
with the elementary teacher shortage. 


Role of the Methods Teacher 


In this lull before the storm, it 
might be well to take stock of second- 
ary teacher education, its strengths, 
and its weaknesses. A most important 
component of teacher education is the 
quality of the college professors who 
are preparing the teachers. Let us look 
at one of these, the person whose spe- 
cial province is the methods course— 
that course in the pattern of teacher 
education designed to show best how to 
teach a certain body of subject matter 
in the secondary schools. 


OR 
ECENTLY the need for elemen- This professor has the dubious dis- 


tinction of having a most demanding 
position in a profession that is noto- 
rious for the demands it places on its 
members. The difficulty of this pro- 
fessor’s position in teacher education 
lies in the nature of the course and 
the place of the course in the curricu- 
lum of teacher education. The student 
in the methods class is near the end of 
his college preparation after following 
two paths in his pattern of education. 
He has successfully mastered a mass of 
material in some field of human knowl- 
edge which we shall call “subject mat- 
ter,” and he has been introduced to the 
science and art of teaching. 

There are two factors inherent in 
this position as the bridge between 
“subject matter” and “education” that 
place a greater demand on the methods 
teacher -for versatility, breadth of 
background, tolerant scholarship, and 
teaching ability. The first is the fact 
that he must be a master teacher, at- 
tuned to all the subtleties that consti- 
tute successful teaching. His audience 
is constantly critical; not that most 
classes are not, but his classes are com- 
posed of prospective teachers. Not only 
is his material critically evaluated but 
his teaching methods are subjected to 
the closest scrutiny. Every teaching 
move he makes is watched and noted 
by students who probably will adopt 
or reject methods on the basis of his 
use of them. And to add to the bur- 
den, the methods teacher is duty-bound 
to point out any misstep he has made 
(if he can recognize it) so that the stu- 
dent may profit by the mistake. This 
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calls for a large amount of objectivity 
and humility. 

The second major factor making the 
role of the methods teacher difficult 
is that he must be the master of two 
disciplines. He has to grasp the com- 
plex field of education—the how and 
why to teach—and he has to have a 
grasp of the academic field—the what 
to teach. 


The Three Professors in 
Teacher Education 


What is implied here is what may be 
called a third type of man in the field 
of teacher education. Professor One, 
the first with whom the student has 
contact, is a subject-matter specialist, 
master of research methods and master 
of the factual background of a particu- 
lar branch of human knowledge. It is 
his purpose to impart this knowledge 
to the prospective teacher. Professor 
Two, met later in the student's career, 
is the education specialist, prepared in 
the science and art of peda He 
discovers, weighs, and develops teach- 
ing techniques for the teacher to use 
in the presentation of subject matter. 

The Third Professor must be on 
middle ground, drawing material from 
both fields so that the prospective 
teacher will be saved from a sort of 
academic schizophrenia. It is this task 
of integration that is most demanding 
on the methods teacher. The task is 
made no easier by the fact that often 
he must overcome vested interests and 
inertia within the camps of Professor 
One and Professor Two. 

This Third Professor has been des- 
cribed before. The Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Histori- 
cal Association in its Conclusions and 
Recommendations in 1934 proposed 
the “dominance neither of that anom- 
alous profession known as ‘subject mat- 
ter specialists’ nor of that equally anom- 
alous group called ‘education special- 
ists’ in the training of social studies 
teachers. They called for “individuals 

. who possess some sense of humor, 
some breadth of view, some capacity for 
thinking through and around their 
own operations, and some feeling of 


responsibility to the society which 
nourishes them and to the world in 
which they live.”* 

Professor Three, then, must be more 
than a sum of Professors One and Two. 
He must contain the best of each and 
more. 


Analysis of Qualifications 
of Instructors 

Precise measurement of the qualities 
of the Third Professor is difficult. 
Some indication of how close the meth- 
ods instructor approaches the ideal can 
be gained from knowledge of his pre 
aration and experience. A recent study 
of one of the methods courses—methods 
of teaching the social studies in the 
secondary schools—reports on the in- 
structor of such a course.? 

The 120 instructors who took part 
in the study seem to lean toward the 
educational preparation needed by the 
Third Professor. All have an advanced 
degree, 65 per cent have a doctorate. 
The instructors have social science or 
education as either a graduate or under- 
graduate major. More have social sci- 
ence as an undergraduate major and 
education as a graduate major. 

The experience of the instructors 
has been varied. Ninety-eight per cent 
have had from two to ten years of 
secondary school teaching experience 
with a median of nine years. They are 
experienced in college teaching also. 
But this college experience is not as 
broad as the secondary school experi- 
ence, the median being five years. 

Another indication of the approach 
to the ideal is found in an examination 
of the number of subjects taught by 
these professors in addition to the 
methods course. The instructors indi- 
cated that they teach 81 different 
courses in college—50 in education and 





*Commission on the Social Studies in the 
Schools of the American Historical Association. 
Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission. New York: Charles Scribners’ 
Sons, 1934. p. 112. 

* Searles, J. E. “The Social Studies Methods 
Course in the Training of High School Teach- 
ers.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Stan- 
ford University. 1952. 
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27 in a social science (four were in 
neither field) . 

A typical social studies methods 
teacher can be described from these 
findings. He has a grasp of social sci- 
ence gained from four years of under- 
graduate study. His grasp of education 
comes from two or three years of gradu- 
ate study and nine years of secondary 
school teaching experience. 

The methods course, to be the neces- 
sary and an adequate integrating force 


part of the teacher. The social studies 
methods teacher seems to have a mini- 
— background for his demanding 
task. 

But ministering to the aforemen- 
tioned “academic schizophrenia” de- 
mands more than ba und. Per- 
sonal qualities are needed by the Third 
Professor: eclectic scholarship to bridge 
the gap by relating the two paths of 
the student’s preparation, objectivity 
to watch one’s own teaching critically, 





in the ty pee teacher’s prepara- and humble hope that one man can 
tion, calls for unusual gifts on the face the demand and do the job! 





TENNESSEE REPORTS 


The recent session of the Tennessee Legislature, by joint resolution, provided 
for a committee of five to investigate the e that communistic and socialistic 
theories of government were contained in the textbooks used in the public schools 
and colleges of the State. The committee found no evidence of subversion in 
textbooks. Its report stated in part: 

“. . . The Committee would like to reassure the parents of the State and the 
general public that the investigation revealed no evidence whatever of any at- 
tempts through the public school to wilfully indoctrinate the youth of the State 
with communistic or socialistic philosophies or practices... . The Committee 
feels compelled to make a statement that we believe to be a most important 
one with reference to this whole question. The most important single factor in our 
entire system established to educate children is not ks, nor buildings, nor 
buses, but teachers. Regardless of how extreme the differences of opinion were, 
the witnesses were unanimous in agreement with the foregoing statement. The 
instruction program is what the classroom teachers of this State make it. As we 

uestioned educators from the University President on down, we discovered that 
there is a vast exodous from the teaching profession. We also discovered that there 
are not enough young people going into the teaching profession to replace those 
leaving and retiring. With this condition existing, the Committee felt very 
strongly that the citizenship of the State, as well as this 79th General Assembly, 
should become seriously concerned about this matter. We must take necessary 
steps to attract and hold the kind of people in the teaching profession who should 
be teaching the children of this State.” 





EXTERN PROGRAM BLENDS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Gerald L. Poor 


, blending of theory with prac- 
tice can be a painful experience. For 
the education student a “trial run” ex- 
perience in some school system before 
the chips are down and the game is for 
keeps could be the difference between 
success and failure in his first teaching 
assignment. To provide such experience 
in actual school situations is the 
ty, ong of the extern program, set up 
y the Central Michigan College of 
Education 12 years ago, as a part of the 
total teacher education program. This 
purpose is served by abil laboratory 
schools of typical school systems where 
the student can get a broad view of the 
educational process and observe its 
local application. 

Extern experiences are not confined 
to one type of school. Some schools 
receive externs year after year, while 
each year other schools are brought in- 
to the program for the first time. As 
a consequence, a wide variety of exper- 
iences are available. Since college teach- 
ers visit many of the externs they, too, 
are involved in the process of bringing 
the College and the schools closer to- 
gether. 

The extern ray has proved of 
mutual benefit both to the College and 
to the participating schools. It is stim- 
ulating to teachers to explain what they 
are doing and why. They appreciate 
the help they get from an extern teach- 
er. Superintendents and principals 
have a chance to get reactions from 
someone who sees the school with new 
eyes. 


Problems Involved 


This all sounds like theory and it is. 
There are many problems that must 
be solved to make such a program effec- 
tive and they are knotty ones. For in- 


stance, the Department of Psychology 
and Education must control a given 
student’s schedule for a complete se- 
mester so that other departments will 
not be robbed of a month of his time. 
Central Michigan College of Education 
has solved this difficulty through a 
teacher education core program, on- 
campus, involving 15 semester hours. 
But that’s another story. The semester 
for externing is always the fall semester 
of the senior year, thus permitting sen- 
iors to remain on the campus during 
the teacher-placement season. 

The time and length of the extern 
program is always a problem. Four 
weeks is the usual period, and this re 
resents a compromise. Six weeks prob- 
ably would be better, but it is difficult 
to take students off-campus, especially 
when they are bearing the cost. The 
appropriate time within the semester 
for the externship is even harder to 
decide. The period most often chosen, 
from Thanksgiving to Christmas, pre- 
sents difficulties. The first part of the 
public school year would have advan- 
tages, but there are organizational prob- 
lems involved here as well as requiring 
education students to leave summer 
jobs. The last month of the semester 
also has advantages but leaves no time 
for follow-up discussions when externs 
return to the campus. 

Generally the student decides where 
he will extern, although it is a guided 
choice often involving several people. 
He submits three ranked choices of 
schools. The head of the department, 
the official sponsor of the student, then 
writes to the school official. Very rare- 
ly does a school refuse to accept an 
extern. The more likely situation is 
for schools to request them. Obtaining 
permission for students to extern has 
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not proved to be a serious problem. 

Students pick schools for their ex- 
ternship for a variety of reasons. Many 
go to schools in their home town to 
ease the board and room problem, or 
they go to towns where they have rela- 
tives or college friends. Some have no 
restrictions on choices except the type 
of program they want to see. Some 
stay in Mt. Pleasant because they have 
campus responsibilities during the ex- 
tern period such as participation in 
athletics, the editorship of the college 
paper, or a job; some live in Mt. 
Pleasant and commute to nearby 
schools. The College refunds board 
payments, but al] students have to hold 
their dormitory rooms. Every year a 
few go out of the State. In any event, 
they all go some place for extern ex- 
periences. (The word “all” should be 
qualified. There is another plan for 
obtaining a teacher’s certificate, de- 
signed for transfer students and others 
who do not fit this program. Most of 
the candidates, however, select the plan 
which includes externing.) 

The schools are supplied, before the 
externs arrive, with an extensive list of 
suggestions for the extern period, in- 
cluding experiences which can _ be 
worked out in any school. In the mean- 
time, externing is thoroughly discussed 
with the students, its possibilities 
pointed out, and extern reports from 
previous years checked for suggestions. 
The students should have ideas of what 
they want to do when they report and 
planning is best when it is flexible 
throughout the period. 

On the appointed morning externs 
walk into superintendents’ offices all 
over Michigan. Back on the campus, 
seven instructors don’t go to class that 
day. In fact, they have lost ten or 
eleven hours of their semester class 
load. Each of these instructors has 
been given a geographical section of 
the State and is busy determining how 
to visit all of the first-year teachers and 
externs in his area. Naturally he 


doesn’t see all of the people on the list 
and many siops are necessarily short. 
First-year teachers have priority and, if 
the student is having difficulty, time 


must be taken to help. Difficulties of 
the externs are not too hard to detect. 
Sometimes a second visit is necessary, 
with supervising teachers lending a 
hand. Sepanees of the instructors are 

id by the Division of Field Services. 

he extern period is one of the most 
strenuous of the entire school year for 
the education instructors, but it gives 
them valuable experience in the schools 
of the State. 

The student should be visited by his 
supervising teacher from the laboratory 
schools or by his theory teacher from 
the college to whom he is responsible 
during this period. At least the person 
making the call should know the stu- 
dent. Unfortunately, from the stand- 
point of cost and time, even this is not 
always possible. 


Extern Activities 


Externs have two major objectives 
which supplement each other very well. 
In the first place, they are to observe 
and teach in their own field and to ob- 
serve in other fields. ‘Toward the end 
of the period, they should teach a full 
day’s load in order to experience a 
teacher’s daily schedule. The second 
major objective is to find out about the 
over-all organization of the school sys- 
tem. Never will they have a better 
opportunity to see, from top to bottom, 
the variety and interrelatedness of a 
school system. 

The externs engage in a wide variety 
of activities. They ride the bus routes; 
go to PTA meetings; attend teachers’ 
meetings; take tickets at the ball games; 
work with student clubs; coach the 
reserves; talk to high school pupils 
about college; serve on committees; 
study the school records; spend a day 
in the principal's office; talk with the 
janitor; and talk to teachers. They 
learn about the school’s offerings and 
the type of morale which implements 
the school’s program. The most im- 
portant thing is that they should be 
anxious to learn. An extern who isn’t 
trying is failing. There are very few of 
these. Students themselves are the most 
enthusiastic advocates of externing. 
They are apt to list it as the best part 
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of the whole teacher education pro- 


gram. 

In general, externing deserves to be 
well rated. There are some constant 
problems, however. It is claimed that 
college students are not capable of han- 
dling so much personal freedom away 
from the campus. If they are not re- 
—— people, now is the time to 

iscover it. It is claimed that the ex- 
tern plan is valuable only as a public 


relations ——_ ———- it is 
highly valuable in that way, but it is 
much more than that if we can believe 
the students and school officials who 
tell us what they think of the system. 
It is true that once in a while a student 
has a bad experience in a school, but 
this is a rare exception. It seems better 
to find these situations and avoid the 





very real disaster of having the students 
sign contracts which would tie them to 
these particular schools. It has been 
claimed that students are sometimes 
exploited as substitutes without pay in 
the name of experience. Probably this 
does happen at times, but it is still a 
safe policy to trust the school adminis- 
trators of the State to be fair about this 
issue. No matter how the details of 
externing vary, these are recurrent is- 
sues and must be considered. 

Externing has established itself as a 
permanent and desirable feature of the 
teacher education program at Central 
Michigan College of Education. It has 
been modified from year to year, but 
its basic principles and policies remain 
the same. 
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A GEOGRAPHER LOOKS AT THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


Paul F. Griffin 


Ax ATTEMPT long has been 
made to place all the social sciences 
under one department. The chief diff- 
culty in such an organization is that 
most people who teach the social stu- 
dies are trained in history. Few have 
completed a course in geography be- 
yond the grade school. Naturally, they 
stress what they know best—history. A 
great many existing social studies pro- 
grams labor under false pretenses, or 
under improper definition, usurping 
the name of social studies while func- 
tioning under traditional guises. 

The idea of knowledge for the great- 
er growth of the individual is ideal 
and should be the goal of any educa- 
tional process. That this goal is sel- 
dom achieved in its fullest sense in the 
social studies is not the fault of the 
teacher of social studies. Rather, it is 
with the curriculum-makers who fail to 
establish proper teacher education re- 
quirements. It is vital that the student 
preparing to teach in this area be given 
a broader basis in the specific disci- 
plines involved. 

The geographer does not argue for a 
dominant role in the social sciences. 
He is desirous only that geography be 
assigned the role it deserves in the so- 
cial science program. Human geog- 
raphy is a crucial segment in the foun- 
dation of such a program if man is to 
be studied in a meaningful perspective. 


Knowledge for Its Own Sake? 


A psychotherapist has profoundly ob- 
served that when we take a jug of water 
from the ocean, we may be able to ana- 
lyze that water in our laboratories, but 
all our tests will reveal nothing about 
the ocean itself—its adamant beauty, its 


potential violence, or its vastness. 
While the advantages of narrowly fo- 
cused investigations and studies are 
clearly recognized, interdisciplinary and 
related knowledges, pererenes and 
integrated views are lost. The reason 
for this should be evident: knowledge 
for its own sake is a sterile concept; 
knowledge is obtained to complete 
other knowledge. Facts do not operate 
in a vacuum, and a thousand isolated 
fragments of geographic, anthropologi- 
cal, geological, linguistic, or psycholog- 
ical bits of information do not in them- 
selves generate wisdom. 

For the past decade or so, this appeal 
for establishing relationships among 
the various scientific disciplines has 
been gaining effective articulation and 
support. Again the reasons are not 
hard to find. Particularly in these pre- 
carious times it is imperative that social 
studies be mutually supportive under 
a broad strategy that points toward pur- 
poseful knowledge. 


Geography Within a Social Studies 
Program 

If the logicality of the foregoing can 
be granted, how may this philosophy 
apply to the social studies? First of 
all, consider the content of social stu- 
dies. Ordinarily they are taken to be 
history, sociology, civics, anthropology, 
social psychology, economics, and geog- 
raphy. Historically, these are conceived 
as separate entities. The pupil or stu- 
dent learns the names and dates and 
a few major trends marking each period 
of his nation’s background—in a course 
called “history.” He assimilates another 





* Steger, Margaret. Hypnoidal Psychotherapy. 
New York: Froben Press, Inc., 1951. p. 34. 
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body of data in his “civics” and is made 
to learn a host of more or less unrelated 
facts in “geography.” But unification 
among the disciplines is a happy, occa- 
sional accident and incidental to the 
over-all design of his studies on either 
the grade school or higher levels. Where 


there is reinforcement among the 
studies, facts cluster into meaningful 
relationships. 


The failure to perceive relationships 
is generally regarded as a mark of dull- 
ness. If this is the case, many school 
systems still are guilty of stimulating 
“dull” children because relationshi 
are so remote and far between that only 
an exceptionally gifted learner will be 
able to grasp and follow the interdivi- 
sional lines threading through the seven 
areas listed. 

What choices are open to the social 
studies teachers? Will they continue 
in a compartmentalized manner? Or 
should a correlation program be insti- 
tuted in which separate fields are re- 
lated, while each field retains its par- 
ticular identity? Or should they 
consider a parallel-unit program in- 
volving integration? Any of these is 
more prescriptive than descriptive. 
They are all “externally determined,” 
so far as the learner himself is con- 
cerned. Immediately this suggests a 

upil-centered type of curriculum ad- 
huriee, more or less, to the parallel- 
unit approach wherein the pupils de- 
velop projects and problems in terms 
of varying backgrounds. 

Carrying this suggestion to a prac- 
tical illustration, let us examine pos- 
sibilities: X, a student in the junior 
high school in Joplin, Missouri, has one 
main interest—stories of the wild west, 
the pioneer days, because his grand- 
father used to tell him stories about 
the frontier. X is taking civics, geog 
raphy, and history. He consults wit 
each of these teachers to obtain guid- 
ance for further reading and for further 
clarification of his specific interests in 
pinning down a problem for the se- 
mester. 

His civics teacher, a flexibly minded 
young man who is aware of the dynam- 
ics of learning, asks him to talk a little 
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bit about the part of the wild west that 
most appeals to him. Well, he has 
heard of Bat Masterson, the famous 
sheriff, and would like to know more 
about him. This is the starting point, 
the “apperceptive mass.” The civics 
teacher realizes that it would be fruit- 
less to be totally non-directive (which 
in some cases can be very productive 
and in others very futile). How about 
writing up a description of the law 
enforcement systems «: Kansas during 
the days of Bat Masterson? Point up 
in the paper what the principle prob- 
lems were that confronted these law 
enforcement bodies? What support did 
they receive from the Federal Govern- 
ment in grappling with major organ- 
ized bands of renegades? Have X try 
to indicate why there were renegades 
in the first place. 

This is the cue for the geographer’s 
entry. The civics teacher refers X to 
the geography teacher who helps him 
find some answers. The renegades were 
fighting over land, water holes, grazing 
soils, cattle management, etc. 

X talks with his history teacher for 
more references that are understandable 
to him on his level. Dates, names, 
places, events begin to shape together. 
Geographical light is shed upon civics, 
which magnified with data is made to 
illuminate the historical picture. The 
key element in the whole study is Man 
in his search for security. 

Knowing that he is satisfying three 
requirements in one, X concentrates his 
efforts on a single major problem. He 
works with keen, indefatigable interest 
and at the semester’s end presents the 
same paper to his three interdisciplined 
teachers and has their further criticism 
and guidance in the form of comments 
from three different but related points 
of view. The experience of unified 
study has been enormously satisfying 
and has made much sense to the young 
researcher. 

A focal point within a perspective 
in the social sciences must be estab- 
lished in order that the program be 
made meaningful. The appeal is for 
functionalism instead of traditionalism. 
A key element in designing such a 
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social studies program is the teacher. 
He has to be trained to note relation- 
ships among the social science fields. 
He should be trained to take a given 
event or circumstance and to interpret 
it from each of the separate disciplines: 
geography, history, civics, economics, 
social psychology, etc. He should learn 
to argue a given case from each of these 

ints of view, thus sensitizing himself 
in a maximum manner to each dis- 
cipline. 


The Implementation Time-Lag 


The above appeal for correlation of 
subjects is by no means proposed as a 
novelty. In idea form, it is old. 
Reeder proposed it over 20 years ago. 
He asked the question, “Shall we com- 
bine geography, history, and civics?” * 
He argued the point well, but it was 
for the most part a cry in the wilder- 
ness. Why? Educators now realize 
that there is a time-lag in the imple- 
mentation of logical theories on a prac- 
tical level. It is commonplace knowl- 
edge that from the time a problem ex- 
ists in schools to the time that a theory 
in sound form is widely accepted—just 
accepted, not put into practice—is about 
50 years. Then it is another 30 or 40 
years before it is widely practiced in 
schools. At this rate, in about 1982 
a good number of schools will be think- 
ing seriously about developing a prac- 
tical perspective among the several so- 
cial sciences. Of course, progressive 
schools already are doing this but they 
loom as pinpointed oases in the parched 
plains of educational tradition. 

The issue of fusing these sciences in 
one form or other is continually raised. 
Even earlier than Reeder, Fairbanks 
brought up the question in an article 
“Can the Educational Value of Real 
Geography in the Junior High School 
be Replaced by any Other Subject or 
Combination of Subjects?” * Weisberg 


* Reeder, Edwin H. Geography for Public 
School Administrators. New York: Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications, 1931. p. 55-62. 

* Fairbanks, H. W. “Can the Educational 
Value of Real Geography in the Junior High 
School be Replaced by Any Other Subject or 
Combination of Subjects?” Journal of Geog- 
raphy, November 1927, p. 287-93. 


asked in 1940, “Should We have An 
Integrated Social Science Course in Our 
Schools?” ¢ Many others could be men- 
tioned. One may ask, why bring up 
the question at all? There are several 
answers: (1) From an administrator’s 
point of view, time might be saved by 
reducing the number of subjects the 
student had to take. (2) There is some 
dissatisfaction with the results that are 
now obtained in geography, as well as 
other courses, from a compartmental- 
ized approach. How can the subject 
matter be made more functional, more 
meaningful to the student, teachers and 
administrators sometimes ask. (3) From 
the point of view of realistic-minded 
teachers, by reinforcing an idea through 
different channels and disciplines of 
thought, chances are increased many- 
fold of assuring retention on the part 
of the student.° The civics teacher may 
stress a given element, while the history 
teacher or the geography instructor may 
uncover other facets of such and such a 
problem. These different instructors 
bring interpretations to a common 
body of material with the result that 
this material is not only reinforced 
through repetition in different contexts 
and configurations, it is presented from 
more than one point of view. 


Some Barriers to Correlations 


It is easier to state the problem of 
social science course fusions than to 
solve it. Educators cannot agree as to 
which subject should receive domi- 
nance. Since there are several points 
of view brought into a single focus in 
correlated programs, one point must 
yield the prestige of its discipline. This 
results in a diluting of certain of the 


* Weisberg, Barney. “Should We Have an 
Integrated Social Science Course in Our 
Schools?” The Social Studies 31:59-61; Feb- 
ruary 1940. 

* More verbalization than action has taken 
place regarding the present problem. Edna M. 
McGlynn has a point well taken when she 
says, “The correlation of English with other 
subjects is . . . like the control of the weather. 
Everybody talks about it, and nobody does 
much about it.”: (“Some Suggestions for the 
Correlation of English and History in the 
Small Teachers Colleges.” Journal of Teacher 
Education 2:269; December 1951.) 
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social sciences, so the argument goes. 
The focal point of attention is scat- 
tered; geographical knowledge is frag- 
mental and does not generate any 
comprehensive understanding of the 
subject—which is the very result from 
which we are trying to escape. 

A second barrier is the teacher who 
ordinarily is a specialist in one of the 
social sciences and has a vested interest 
in furthering the objectives peculiar to 
that science. Teachers have to be 
trained along interdisciplinary lines to 
accomplish either correlation or fusion 
of the various sciences. The tendency 
is for the teacher to conduct several 
lessons in history, several in geography, 
etc., alternating from one to another 
in objectiveless confusion. 

A third barrier is fundamentally dif- 
ferent for geography in particular. In 
geography, the basic issue is to study 
man in relation to his environment.* 
In the other social studies, the basic 
issue may be seen aS man in relation to 
other men or society. Both types of 
study have their special merits and _ 
tifications, but by their very nature they 
deny easy solution to a reconciliation 
of the two basic issues. 


What Integration Can Be Achieved? 


In terms of these difficulties, what 
type of integration, fusion, correlation 
or parallelism can be accomplished in 
the social sciences? Possibly a kind of 
integration or parallelism is the most 
logical, for this would move toward 
that closer relationship which is needed. 





* This relationship is documented by an 
ever-increasing body of literature; i.e., Peattie, 
Roderick. em ig in Human Destiny. 
New York: George W. Stewart Publishers, Inc., 
1940. de la Blache, Vidal. Principles of Hu- 
man Geography. New York: Henry Holt Co., 


1926. Davis, D. H. The Earth and Man. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. Smith, J. 
Russell and Phillips, M. Ogden. Industrial 


and Commercial Geography. New York: Henry 
Holt Co., 1946. 

Bengtson and Van Royen stated it well when 
they wrote: “Although man has learned in 


increasing measure to modify the natural land- 
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The subject matter would have to be 
eapaieel in terms of units which lend 
themselves readily to interdisciplinary 
treatment. For example, we may take 
the ee movement as a unit for 

el studies. The human geogra h 
of taneinenden involved would ene 
in the geography course; in civics, at- 
tention would focus on related prob- 
lems; in economics, studies could be 
brought to bear upon midwestern and 
western economics and how these ques- 
tions are inextricably bound to the 
other dominant features of the land 
and the times. 

It can be safely said that no integra- 
tion will ever be achieved until ~ 
cates of specific disciplines within the 
social studies have attained that ha 
pily flexible state of mind which will 
enable them to yield ground for the 
furtherance of a common good. As in 
the universe, materials are never lost 
but simply change form or perhaps are 
converted into energy. So it is with the 
component areas in social studies—his- 
tory, civics, economics, geography are 
never “lost.” It may be that a given 
identity is temporarily subordinated 
to a concept that is larger than itself; 
it may be that the rugged individual- 
ism of a given body of studies will have 
to yield an angle or a corner of its form 
to contribute harmoniously to a point- 
ful, more invigorated social science 
structure. The final question is: shall 
social sciences be all for one or free for 
all? 


scape according to his special needs, he will 
always remain to a large extent a subject of 
Nature. Witness our major and minor ‘Dust 
Bowls,’ some of our rapidly filling reservoirs, 
. . . the difficulties we have with many of our 
rivers, and our perhaps fortunate inability to 
do anything of real importance about ‘im- 
proving’ our weather and climate. Notwith- 
standing all the artificialities of modern life, 
especially modern urban life, man . . . can 
never escape the . . . natural environment... .” 
(Bengtson, N. A. and Van Royen, W. Funda- 
mentals of Economic Geography. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. p. 4-5.) 
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ARE YOU AFRAID OF STUDENT RATINGS? 
Matthew J. Whitehead 


D. YOU object to being rated by your 
college students? Do you feel that their judg- 
ments are valid? Do you think that college 
students lack maturity? Are you satisfied with 
current rating practices? The purpose of this 
article is to suggest a mew rating device for 
trial. 

Teacher rating is a highly controversial sub- 
ject. Dissatisfaction with existing procedures 
is widespread. How may administrative offi- 
cers select and employ techniques which will 
contribute to professional improvement of 
teachers, help to judge teaching-craftsmanship, 
and serve to evaluate teacher efficiency for pur- 
pose of determining retention, promotion, de- 
motion, or tenure? 

College teachers frequently assert that rat- 
ings are not objective; that they are made on 
routine inspection tours; that administrators 
are often obsessed with methods of teaching; 
and, in some instances, these teachers have 
questioned the ability of their superior officers 
to judge good teaching. Too, there are many 
factors affecting teaching procedures which do 
not lend themselves to scientific measurement. 
Among these are maturity, home and commu- 
nity background, the desire to excel, physical 
resources, and artistic appreciation. 

It is generally agreed that the final test of 
efficiency of instruction lies in results in terms 
of desirable changes effected in pupils. Has 
learning taken place? Are teacher and pupil 
happy? Do pupils love what they learn? 
These are queries which must be clarified if 
the proper emphasis is to be given teacher 
rating. 


Development of New Techniques 


In an attempt to develop improved pupil- 
teacher and teacher-administrator relation- 
ships, to make learning more meaningful 
through good teaching, numerous evaluation 
devices have come into being. The type, em- 
phasis, and use of rating in this new approach 
differ sharply from those of the more authori- 
tarian type. The older forms rated the teacher 
in terms of the degree to which he conformed 
to some preconceived notion of what a good 
teacher should be. Some of the newer tech- 
niques which have evolved are (1) rating of 
teachers by their colleagues, and (2) rating of 
teachers by their students. 


Despite the fact that numerous techniques 
have been employed in the rating of teachers, 
none of these really attack the problem—that 
of judging satisfactory and unsatisfactorv teach- 
ing. In many instances, there has been criti- 
cism of the teacher rather than the teaching. 

The author believes that the most valid and 
reliable criteria are those of students. Students 
are in the best position to evaluate the teacher's 
craftsmanship. In the final analysis, they are 
the only ones who have had face-to-face, day-to- 
day contacts with teachers; they are the only 
ones who, over a sustained period, can point 
up weaknesses and strengths of teachers and 
their preparation or lack of preparation. 

Contemporary research has tended to validate 
the above assumption. Experiments at such 
colleges as Antioch, Stephens, City College of 
New York, and the State University of New 
York seem to confirm this belief. These ex- 
periments have shown that college students 
do not lack maturity, are not more subjective 
than administrators, that their judgment is 
valid, and that they too are interested in good 
instruction. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of 
pupil-teacher ratings at the secondary school 
level has been done by Bryan.* By using a 
checklist device he found that 1,500 high school 
students who were asked to rate their teachers 
on 11 specific items did an excellent job. The 
coefficient of reliability ranged from 0.91 to 
0.95, which indicated that similar results would 
be secured if the pupils rated the same teachers 
again. 


An Experiment in Student Rating 


After reading the article by Rauch on “In- 
structor Rating Sheets,” in the April 1952 issue 
of the Junior College Journal, this writer was 
encouraged to experiment with this new device 
of student rating. He administered a check- 
list, “The Students Rate the Professor,” to all 
of his students at the Miner Teachers College. 
The instrument sought ratings on 14 specific 
items: 


* Byran, R. C. Pupil Rating of Secondary 
School Teachers. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 708. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
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I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


. Knows subject matter 
. Organizes subject matter effectively 
. Ability to keep you interested 
. Sense of humor 
. Interest in problems of students 
. Voice and diction 
. Grooming (personal appearance) 
. Shows interest in his pupils 
. Examinations are fair 
10. Well-versed in areas other than his own 
subject 
11. Willingness to help pupils 
12. Gets subject over to pupils 
13. Shows practical use of his subject 
14. Gives pupils chance to share in planning 


Opposite each item were four columns with 
headings of Excellent, Very Good, Fair, and 
Poor. The students were asked to check the 
item which they felt was most appropriate as 
applied to the professor being rated. None of 
the rating instruments were signed so that the 
professor would not be able to identify any 
student. Student reactions were believed to be 
frank and sincere. Many of them gave valuable 
suggestions for improvements under the item 
which was headed “suggested improvements.” 
After he had had time to study carefully the 


responses given on this instrument, this writer 
felt that the evaluation by college students was 
the most objective, frank, and meaningful that 
he had experienced. He was so completely 
satisfied with the device that he has since urged 
its use in all classes at the College. 

These student ratings were compared with 
the annual rating of the College President. 
This comparison revealed that: (1) very little 
difference was apparent in the two ratings; 
(2) college students do possess the maturity 
and seriousness of purpose which college teach- 
ers often doubt they have; (3) college students 
are interested in learning and in improving the 
learning situation. 

Again, this experiment was undertaken with 
graduate students at the Agricultural and 
Technical College of North Carolina during 
the 1952 summer session. The results were the 
same as those in the Miner Teachers College 
experiment. 

College students are mature enough, are 
objective enough, and are interested enough in 
the business of improving instruction to give 
frank appraisals of the type of teaching they 
are receiving. 

Are college teachers afraid to subject them- 
selves to ratings by their students? 





Unity in Teacher Education. The Council on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion is planning a conference, to be held October 22-24, in or near New York City, 
devoted to relieving tension between liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges. 
AACTE plans to have as participants in the conference outstanding representa- 
tives from the various liberal arts colleges and teachers colleges. 
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SPECIALIST IN EDUCATION DEGREE 


W. D. Armentrout 


, ae need for advanced study for 
teachers beyond the master’s degree 
which would not involve the academic 
restrictions or the longer program for 
the doctor’s degree has been evident for 
some time. To meet this need Colo- 
rado State College of Education has es- 
tablished a six-year program, leading 
to the Ed.S. degree, Specialist in Edu- 
cation. With the establishment of this 
new degree, four programs now are 
available for teachers at CSCE—an 
undergraduate | pr cope leading to the 
A.B. degree and three advanced profes- 
sional programs leading to the A.M. 
degree, the Ed.S. degree, and the Ed.D 
degree. 


Philosophy of New Degree 


1. The Ed.S. degree program shall 
prepare one to be what the name im- 
plies, a specialist in some area of edu- 
cation. It is not to be a program of 
more courses and more credits in the 
same divisional patterns as those usual- 
ly found in the present master’s and 
doctor’s programs. 

2. Each applicant for admission to 
the program will be considered as an 
individual case in terms of the area in 
which he wishes to specialize, his back- 
ground, and experience preparing him 
for such specialization, and the possi- 
bility of a program being provided to 
offer him the opportunity he desires. 
The applicant will be expected to have 
a very clear idea of a purpose that is 
neither trite nor trivial. The possession 
of a master’s degree will be required. 

3. The program of ordinary majors 
and minors such as are used in the 
master’s and doctor’s degree programs 
are not acceptable for this degree since 
they are in general areas. It would be 
somewhat meaningless to become a 


specialist in general, i.e., “Specialist 
in Elementary Education.” Instead, a 
student might wish to specialize in 
areas similar to the following: super- 
vision of student teaching; supervision 
of science instruction; conservation 
education; basic programs in the secon- 
dary school; reading on the elementary 
school level; guidance in the elemen- 
tary school; testing in the elementary 
school; consultant in school building; 
speech correctionist; teaching of spell- 
ing and grammar; academic records; 
curriculum specialist. Many, if not all, 
of the programs will cut across divi- 
sional and subject-matter lines. It is 
not presumed that the college has the 
facilities, offerings, or staff to support 
all of the areas that might be suggested 
by the applicants. 

This new program will be regarded 
as a terminal one and the credits earned 
will not be transferable to the doctorate 
program, nor will admission to this 
program be regarded as an automatic 
admission to work on the doctorate. 


Limitations on Enrollment 


1. The graduate council reserves the 
right to limit at any time the number 
of students permitted to enroll and 
work for the Ed.S. degree. 

2. Students holding both the A.B. 
and A.M. degrees from CSCE will not 
be permitted to earn the Ed.S. degree 
except by special permission of the 
graduate council. 

3. It will be understood that the 
first summer session or regular quarter 
in residence is a trial session or quar- 
ter and that the graduate council re- 
serves the right to discourage any stu- 
dent from continuing for the Ed.S. 


degree. 
4. Members of the faculty of CSCE 
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are not permitted to earn this degree 
except by special permission of the 
graduate council. 

Admission 

1. The applicant for admission to 
the Ed.S. degree program will be re- 
quired to present a statement of his 
objective in specializing, a summary of 
his educational experience, and com- 
plete certified transcripts of undergrad- 
uate and graduate study. 

2. Upon the receipt of the above doc- 
uments the Director of the Graduate 
School will appoint a faculty commit- 
tee of at least two representatives of the 

ible instructional areas included 
in the pro objective. This com- 
mittee shall perform three functions: 
(a) to decide whether the specializa- 
tion interest of the applicant is accept- 
able and could be met by the college; 
(b) to evaluate the applicant’s qualifi- 
cations for undertaking the proposed 
study; (9 to outline a basic plan for 
the student's year of study, course of- 
ferings, research, practicum, etc. 

This committee's actions will be re- 
ferred to and reviewed by the Director 
of the Graduate School who will invite 
the applicant to begin his work and 
will acquaint him with the proposed 
plan of study or notify him of the nega- 
tive action and reasons therefor. An 
adviser will be appointed who will be 
chairman of the supervisory committee. 

3. To be considered for this program 
all applications and supporting tran- 
scripts must be submitted at least 30 
days before the beginning of the quar- 
ter or summer session in which the stu- 
dent plans to start his study. 

4. Because of the necessity of having 
time to outline the basic plan of study, 
no applicant will be permitted to come 
in person and enroll in the Ed.S. 
degree program without having been 
approved and invited as stated above. 

Prerequisite Requirements 
for ‘Admission 


The applicant must: 

1. Possess a master’s degree. 

2. Have completed 30 or more quar- 
ter hours in education and psychology. 


3. Have an adequate academic back- 
ground in the areas involved in his 
plan of specialization. If inadequate, 
the adviser and the supervising com- 
mittee may require course work in 
addition to the requirements of the 
Ed.S. degree. 

4. Take the English Usage Tests 
which are required of all graduate stu- 
dents. Those students who do not 
make a creditable score (40th percen- 
tile or above) , and who do not present 
an acceptable essay may be discouraged 
from continuing work applicable to 
this degree. 

5. Have an acceptable undergradu- 
ate and graduate scholastic average 
(B— or better). 


Specific Requirements for Graduation 


The candidate for the degree must: 

1. Eafn a minimum of 45 graduate 
quarter hours on the campus at Gree- 
ley. Transfer of credit will not be 
accepted to meet this uirement. 
Twenty-four quarter hours of the grad- 
uate credit, which will include the 
credit for the required practicum, shall 
be earned in courses open only to grad- 
uate students. Specialized interests of 
the student for which no regularly 
scheduled courses are available will be 
cared for through Individual Studies 
(322), Practicum in Administration 
(345), Practicum in Areas other than 
Administration (301), and the re- 
quired Practicum (401). 

2. Present at least one practicum 
(401) representing his major interest 
and for which eight quarter hours of 
credit will be given. This required 
practicum shall be enrolled for in the 
first and second quarters in residence. 
A written plan for the required practi- 
cum shall be filed in the office of the 
Graduate School by the end of the 
eighth week of the first quarter or sum- 
mer session in residence and must have 
been approved by the supervising com- 
mittee. 

At least two weeks before the end 
of the third quarter or session in res- 
idence, four typewritten copies of the 
report of the practical activity which 
has been approved by the student’s ad- 
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viser and the supervisory committee 
shall be filed in the office of the Grad- 
uate School. The four copies will be 
bound. The original and first carbon 
copy will be placed in the Library, the 
second carbon copy will be delivered 
to the faculty adviser, and the third 
carbon copy will be sent to the student. 
The report shall conform to the Eng- 
lish Style-Form Standards of the Col- 
lege. 


3. Be in residence for a minimum of 
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sions of ten weeks, or four eight-week 
summer sessions. 

4. Pass a written comprehensive 
examination over his specialty and his 
practicum, and meet such other final 
requirements as his committee may pre- 
scribe. This written examination, when 
approved, shall be filed with the stu- 
dent’s records in the office of the Grad- 
uate School at least ten days before the 
date of graduation. 

5. Complete all requirements for the 
degree within a period of two academic 





one academic year, or three summer ses- years or five summer sessions. 





PROGRAM FOR COLLEGE SELF STUDIES 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education of the Ford Foundation has 
announced the inauguration of a Program for College Self Studies. The sum of 
$300,000 has been appropriated by the Fund to assist individual colleges in de- 
fining or re-defining the role of a liberal arts college in our educational structure 
and in our society. It is contemplated that a maximum of $20,000 will be pro- 
vided to each institution whose request is approved and that the funds will be 
spent largely in freeing the time of faculty members and in securing technical 
and secretarial aid and outside consultants for the institutional self-appraisal. 
The purpose of the program is to age the means by which institutions may 
make a searching examination, analysis, and assessment of the aims and methods 
of liberal education. 

The Fund has established a Committee on College Self Studies consisting of 
President Margaret Clapp, Wellesley College; Dean Wm. C. DeVane, Yale College; 
Executive Vice President Theodore H. Hesburgh, University of Notre Dame; 
President Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; President George N. Shuster, Hun- 
ter College of the City of New York; Dean Byron K. Trippet, Wabash College; 
and Dean F. Champion Ward, University of Chicago. Applications will be 
received by the Committee until November 1, 1953, and should be addressed to: 
Committee on College Self Studies, The Fund for the Advancement of Education, 
575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. All liberal arts colleges, indepen- 
dent or affiliated with universities, are eligible to participate in the program. 





EVALUATION OF STUDENT TEACHERS 
Martha A. Park 


BS nase tasters of student teachers is a con- 
tinuing concern of college education depart- 
ments. Evidence of this concern is reflected 
in the literature and in experimentation with 
various devices. To the extent that provision 
is made for individual differences in the stu- 
dent teaching program, the difficulties of 
evaluation are increased. 

A staff may develop criteria for evaluating 
student progress, and may have high en- 
thusiasm for the suggested cumulative records 
of freshmen students throughout their college 
career, yet a major part of the staff will com- 
plete the semester with only a recorded grade. 
What accounts for this difference between good 
intentions and performance? Perhaps one 
basic reason is that college faculty members 
had very little experience during their college 
preparation in analyzing and recording their 
own progress or that of anyone else. 

The process of student-staff appraisal con- 
tinues to be more theory than practice. Yet 
this important phase of teaching, a nightmare 
to many instructors, could begin with the very 
young as a part of the learning experience. 
This practice would revolutionize classroom 
procedures. In order to have continuous 
student-staff appraisal, objectives must be 
clarified. Students, necessarily, would dis- 
cuss with the instructor the goals and help 
to determine the outcomes. When this pro- 
cedure is followed the goals are likely to be 
attainable and valid and appraisal is made 
easier. 


Broader Evaluative Techniques 
Needed 


The tradition of examinations and grades at 
the end of a course continues to limit evalua- 
tion as a continuous process. To minimize the 
importance of a final examination in lieu of 
more frequent appraisals might be against 
regulations and would cause some instructors 
to feel guilty. Pressures of the classroom, the 
profession, the community, and the home take 
their toll from the intention to keep good 
records. The mechanics are difficult in large 
classes; committee meetings, speaking engage- 
ments, illness, social and civic activities, school 
and community organizations encourage post- 
ponement of record keeping. 

If “education is a process which seeks to 


change the behavior patterns of human 
beings,” and “human behavior is ordinarily so 
complex that it cannot be adequately de- 
scribed or measured by a single term or a 
single dimension,”* the complexity of the 
task discourages the instructor who is inex- 
perienced in objectively making the decisions 
and forming the value judgments necessary 
for evaluation. 

The mechanics of keeping records offers an- 
other hazard. Either a small attendance book 
or a teaching record is used. The first pro- 
vides space for a grade only; the latter is so 
extensive and awkward to manipulate that 
it is admired by many but too seldom used 
only by its exponents. 

Rating scales are more convenient to use but 
they have obvious disadvantages. The items 
on the scale may not meet the specific needs. 
A student may invite constructive criticism, 
but may not utilize it intelligently. The record 
may require the item checked to be seen in 
relation to the whole; i.e., a student may in- 
dicate only a moderate interest in a pro- 
fessional meeting because he does not want 
his friends to know that he cannot afford the 
trip. 

Cards for each student's record are desirable 
for daily use. They are readily available, easy 
to use, and may be discarded or increased as 
the need arises. Anecdotes of observations of 
teachers, comments made during a conference, 
reactions of parents, students, and admin- 
istrators, pertinent to the student’s appraisal, 
may be recorded on cards. 

Important in evaluation is the student's 
sensitivity to: pupil progress and to his own 
progress, moral and spiritual values, problems 
of the school, the home, and the community. 
These may be recorded by the student, before 
and after planning a unit of work, on some 
form as the one below. The importance of 
such records is in direct ratio to the extent and 
manner in which they are used. Certainly 
they should help a student to increase his 
abilities and to identify his own strengths 
and weaknesses. 


*Smith, Eugene; Tyler, Ralph, and others. 
Appraising and Recording Student Progress. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. p. 11. 
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SuccEsTep GUIDE AND RECORD FOR STUDENT TEACHER 
IN OBSERVATION OF OR PREPARATION FOR Group ACTIVITIES 


School Name of Student Teacher ... 


Supervising Teacher Dates of Student Teaching ................. 


Questions for student teacher to consider in planning for and teaching a unit. 

1. What previous learning experiences of the pupils pertinent to this activity or unit that 
is being planned are being considered? 

2. What interests, needs and abilities of the individuals or the group are being considered? 

3. How will I encourage the shy, reluctant pupil, and work with the aggressive individuals 
for normal emotional development? 

4. Am I considering the family finances when planning this activity and am I recognizing 
the social needs of the pupils? 

5. How will I plan to try to improve individual and group attitudes, prejudices, and values, 
with recognition of the worth of each individual? 

6. What experiences am I including to help the pupil interpret his learning satisfactorily to 
his family and contemporaries? 

7. What opportunities am I including for cooperative teacher-pupil setting goals, planning 





activities, and evaluation? - What criteria will be used for making choices? 
8. How will I plan with pupils to maintain a homelike, attractive department? 
9. Am I providing for efficient use of time and energy of pupils and myself? 
10. What provision am I making for the pupil who comes unprepared? 
11. What provision have I made for motivation and assignments for future learnings? 
12. What mistakes or failures may occur that may be utilized as learning situations? 
13. What school and community or world problems or situations will be included? 
14. How am I taking advantage of human and material resources available? 
15. What experiences in this unit would be best to develop in the classroom, in the home, 


or in the community? 


16. What methods and materials of instruction will require advance preparation or ar- 


rangements? 


Functions of Evaluation 


“Accumulating great masses of data is of 
limited usefulness unless there is reasonable 
assurance that pupils, or teachers, or admin- 
istrators, or patrons can understand and make 
use of the evidence. What is important is that 
pupils be able to solve problems.” * Students, 
staff, administrators, and parents must com- 
prehend the functions of evaluation to be 
successful in data-gathering and its use. Its 
functions are closely related to curriculum 
development when used: (1) To discover 
individual and group interests, pertinent in- 
formation students already know, student 
competencies, both manual and mental, and 
values and attitudes prized by the students; 
(2) as a motivation for learning; (3) to de- 
termine progress in relation to goals; (4) to 
alter the goals if they seem unattainable; (5) 
as a means of checking misconceptions or 
lack of learning; (6) as a basis for instructor 


* American Association of School Administra- 
tors. Schools for a New World. Washington, 
D.C.: National Education Association. 1947. 
p- 277-78. 


and student appraisal preliminary to further 
plans. 

An instructor may have an appraisal ques- 
tioned by a student when the student has no 
part in the appraisal. The values and at- 
titudes of the instructor influence all ap- 
praisals. Goals also reflect the instructor's 
values and attitudes unless the student helps 
to determine them. The wide divergence be- 
tween expressed values and attitudes and those 
practiced complicates the accuracy of appraisal. 

The disciplinary aspect of evaluation as it is 
often practiced is no doubt accountable for 
more delinquency than we can measure. In- 
structors, for the most part, have been suc- 
cessful students from the comfortable economic 
and social levels of society. Unwittingly, 
they may praise the successful student and 
condemn the poor one. Discrimination against 
a student of lesser ability may be implied by a 
tone of voice, raising of an eyebrow, a nega- 
tive attitude, and often by factual statements. 
To be the failure in a group day after day 
and month after month, with very little 
security or sense of achievement, must be 
devastating. Louis Raths gives evidence of 
needs which may be unfulfilled and a source 
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of frustration, such as “belongingness; achieve- 
ment; economic security; freedom from fear; 
love and affection; freedom from guilt; sharing 
in values that direct one’s life; need for guid- 
ing purposes in understanding of the world 
in which one lives.” * 

Negative appraisal may be reflected in the 
number of drop-outs, approximately 50 per 
cent of all pupils before the tenth grade,‘ a 
situation which is causing concern. 


*Raths, Louis E. “Teacher Training and 
Emotional Needs.” Journal of Educational 
Sociology 24: 375-76; March 1951. 

* Sylvester, Charles W. “Vital Aspects of Life 
Adjustment Education.” American Vocational 
Journal 25:13-14; March 1950. 


Self-appraisal of student progress from a 
variety of data, with experience in keeping 
discriminating records in many situations, 
should be an important part of the curriculum. 
Staff members would find evaluation a more 
satisfactory process if all instructors included 
in their courses opportunities for students 
to keep a variety of records for self-appraisal, 
as well as evaluation of others. 

Observing, recording, and interpreting data 
satisfactorily may become a skill if practiced 
under guidance. The instructor who as a stu- 
dent has had this experience will incorporate 
evaluation throughout a course without some 
of the dissatisfactions often associated with final 
grades and with greater meaning and satis- 
faction to students. 





Research in Music Education. The 


Music Educators National Conference, 
a department of the National Educa- 
tion Association, has announced the 
inauguration of the Journal of Re- 
search in Music Education. Beginning 
with the 1953 spring issue, the Journal 
will be published quarterly. 
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DOCTOR’S THESES IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION: 1951-52 


Douglas E. Scates and Alice Yeomans Scates 


This is the second annual listing of 
recently completed doctor’s theses in 
the field of teacher education. The 
Journal carried its first list in the June 
1952 issue? comprising 102 theses (both 
Ed. D. and Ph. D.) completed in the aca- 
demic year 1950-51, classified under ten 
heads. The present list represents 136 
theses accepted during the academic 
year 1951-52. 

For the convenience of those who may 
wish to use the lists as they appear over 
a period of several years, the heads for 
classifying the theses have been “w % 
nearly the same as last year. A slight 
shift in the wording of the category 
heads occasionally is made because of 
the changing emphases in the theses 
which were written. 

As was the case last year, the theses 
were selected by the present writers 
from the annual compilation of Trotier 
and Harman.* The selected items were 
then sent to the librarians of the various 
universities with the request that they 
verify the bibliographical facts and sup- 
ply the number of pages. Changes were 
made in accordance with the informa- 





1 Scates, Douglas E. “Doctor’s Theses Deal- 
ing With Teacher Education.” Journal of 
Teacher Education 3: 143-48; June 1952. 

* Trotier, Arnold H. and Harman, Marian, 
Editors. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities: 1951-1952. No. 19. 
Compiled for the Association of Research Li- 
braries. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1952. 
269 p. 


tion received from these librarians. 

Both the selecting and the classifying 
were done on the basis of titles; hence 
there may be certain errors arising from 
the fact that the thesis titles were in 
some cases not sufficiently explicit. 

In order to avoid listing certain theses 
in more than one category the practice 
of numbering the theses and making 
cross references has been adopted. This 
saves the space required by multiple 
listing and at the same time permits 
more cross referencing. It also makes 
possible certain specific index heads at 
the end of the list, which could not be 
made a part of the classification scheme 
since they cut across the main heads. 

Information concerning the availa- 
bility of theses for borrowing (through 
the library of another institution) was 
not requested this year as virtually no 
restrictions were found to be in practice 
last year. Some institutions, however, 
make the theses available only in micro- 
film form. Specific information may 
be obtained by writing the university 
in question, or by consulting the table 
of detailed facts for each institution 
given by Trotier and Harman, p. xi- 
xlii. These tabled facts, however, ap- 
ply to the general practices in each uni- 
versity as a whole and may not be true 
for the school of education, particularly 
if it has a separate library. 

Attention should be called also to the 
possibility of using published abstracts 
of theses, which are available in many 
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libraries, in lieu of borrowing the 
theses. Again, Trotier and Harman 
indicate that certain institutions pub- 
lish abstracts of their theses; but the 
information given does not in all cases 
apply to the schools of education. For 
example, though Indiana University 
(as a whole) is reported as not publish- 
ing abstracts, there is the very excellent 
volume of abstracts of doctor’s theses 
in the School of Education, which ap- 
pears each January.* 

One may keep abreast of currently 
issued articles, lists, and published ab- 
stracts of theses (master’s and doctor's) 
in the field of education by consulting 
the heads, “Dissertations, academic,” 
and “Abstracts, educational,” in cur- 
rent issues of the Education Index. 

Bibliographies concerning the gen- 
eral literature on teacher education 
have been printed, or cited, in earlier 
issues of the Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation.* 


Other Lists of Doctor’s Theses 


The comprehensive annual list of 
doctor's theses under way in education, 
begun by Carter V. Good in 1931,° and 
published in the Phi Delta Kappan 
for the last six years, was discontinued 
(at least temporarily) with the Febru- 


* Indiana University. School of Education. 
Studies in Education, 1952. Thesis Abstract 
Series, No. 4. Bloomington, Indiana. January 
1953. 325 p. $1.00, paper. (Note: This vol- 
ume covers the calendar year, not the academic 
year.) 


* Barr, A. S. and Singer, Arthur, Jr. “Evalu- 
ative Studies of Teacher Education.” Journal 
of Teacher Education 4: 65-72; March 1953. 


Eliassen, R. H. “An Annotated Bibliography 
on Teacher Recruitment, Supply, and De- 
mand.” Journal of Teacher Education 4:73-76; 
March 1953. 

Scates, Douglas E. “Research for Teacher 
Education: Where to Fnd It.” Journal of 
Teacher Education 1: 225-30; September 1950. 


* Good, Carter V. “Doctor's Theses Under 
Way in Education, 1930-31." Journal of Edu- 
cational Research 23: 85-112; January 1931. 
Annually through January-February 1946. Pub- 
lished subsequently in the February, March, or 
April taone of the Phi Delta Kappan from 1947 


(Vol. 28) through 1952 (Vol. 33). Prepared in 
1951 and in 1952 by Rolfe Lanier Hunt. 


ary 1952 listing. It contained a section 
on teachers and teacher education 
which may be consulted for the years 
covered by the lists. Future publica- 
tion in a separate bulletin, rather than 
in the pages of its magazine, is being 
given consideration by Phi Delta Kappa 
for both this list and the list of doctor's 
theses in education which have been 
completed in the preceding year. 

The theses (master’s and doctor’s) 
which are submitted by students to the 
thesis loan collection of the U. S. Office 
of Education are listed monthly in the 
issues of School Life. Those relating 
to teacher education can be picked out 
by scanning the lists. The Office of 
Education has not issued a systematic, 
comprehensive classified list of theses 
since it (very unfortunately) discon- 
tinued its annual Bibliography of Re- 
search Studies in Education with the 
1941 issue. 

Because of the breadth of the field of 
educational interest one sometimes has 
occasion to consult lists of doctor’s 
theses in neighboring fields. Such lists 
have been available for a good many 
years in the fields of sociology,® politi- 
cal science,’ and economics.* An inter- 
national list of theses in the broad field 
of social science was issued in 1952.° 


*“Doctoral Dissertations in Sociology, 1951.” 
American Journal of Sociology 58: 86-92; July 
1952. Covers doctor’s theses under way in the 
United States. See also similar lists in July is- 
sues of previous years. Theses, both master’s 
and doctor's, which have been completed are 
listed also in the same issue: “Higher Degrees 
in Sociology, 1951.” Vol. 58: 70-85. 


*“Doctoral Dissertations in Political Science 
in American Universities,” R. K. Huitt, Comp. 
American Political Science Review 46: 819-47; 
September 1952. (Note: In September 195 
and prior years the title stated “in prepara- 
tion.”’) 

* “Doctoral Dissertations in Political Economy 
in Progress In American Universities and Col- 
leges.” American Economic Review 42 : 732-77; 
September 1952. Includes both theses in prep- 
aration and those completed within the year. 


* United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. Theses in the Social 
Sciences: An International Analytical Catalogue 
of Unpublished Doctorate Theses, 1940-50. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
236 p. $1.25. 
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Administrative Provisions 
and Facilities 


1. BLACKBURN, CLIFFORD S. State ac- 
creditation procedures for teacher educa- 
tion. 266 p. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

2. EVANS, JOHN W. Facilitating inter-state 
reciprocity in teacher certification. 250 p. 
The Ohio State University. 


See also Nos. 15 and 43. 


General Preservice Education: 
Curriculum, Practices, Objectives 


3. ABERNETHY, LOUISE M._ Educating 
teachers to effect curriculum change. 184 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

4. ALLEN, MERLE E. A study of first or in- 
troductory courses in education offered by 
certain major teacher education institutions 
in the United States. 242 p. University 
of Utah. (Accepted before academic year 
1951-52.) 

5. BALLOU, STEPHEN V. Preservice profes- 
sional education of teachers: A synthesis of 
research, 1928-48. 473 p. University of 
Colorado. 

6. BARRON, JAMES R., JR. An analysis of 
the types of curricular experiences proposed 
by teachers and prospective teachers. 214 
p- University of Southern California. 

7. BELL, ETHEL T. Health education ex- 
periences in the preparation of elementary 
school teachers. 158 p. University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

8. BRACEWELL, GEORGE A. A study of the 
characteristics of teachers desired by school 
administrators of southern Illinois. 272 p. 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

9. BROWN, NICHOLAS C. The professional 
education of teachers. 351 p. Yale Uni- 
versity. 

10. CRONKITE, GEORGE P. Science teach- 
ing in the state teachers colleges of the 
Northwest. 225 p. University of Utah. 
(Accepted before academic year 1951-52.) 

11. DICKERSON, FRED M. A neglected aspect 
in the preparation of teachers for liberal 
arts colleges. 341 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

12. ERICKSON, LELAND H. Certain factors 
related to teacher education in the degree- 
granting institutions of Missouri. 174 p. 
University of Missouri. 

13. FLEMING, JESSIE L. The determination 
of musical experiences designed to develop 
the musical competencies required of ele- 
mentary school teachers in Maryland. 213 
p. New York University. 


14. 


16. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


GARDINER, MARIAN J. A suggestive 
plan for the improvement of preservice 
teacher education for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. 282 p. Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


. HALL, GERTRUDE M. Cooperation for 


teacher education among state supported 
colleges and universities. (A study of facts 
and appraisals in states having decentralized 
controls.) 237 p. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

HANCOCK, ALLEN C. A study of the 
programs for the professional preparation 
of secondary school teachers in the Negro 
publicly supported colleges. 272 p. Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 


. HAWKS, WILLIAM J. Identifying good 


teachers. 200 p. Stanford University. 


. HILFERTY, FRANK J. Biology in New 


England state teacher training institutions. 
572 p. Cornell University. 


. IMHOFF, MYRTLE M. A. The improve- 


ment of teacher qualications in the state of 
Missouri—1839-1946. 206 p. Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


. KIDD, REX C. The improvement of the 


preservice education of undergraduate col- 
lege teachers. 262 p. University of Florida. 


. KITCHING, AUMAN E. Proposals for im- 


proving the pre-service preparation of the 
core teacher offered by the College of Edu- 
cation of the University of Florida. 413 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
McCANNE, HAZEL B. An evaluative sur- 
vey of research findings in child develop- 
ment and related fields with implications 
for teacher education and early childhood 
education. 700 p. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

McLEISH, JOHN A. B. A study of doc- 
toral programs in education in New York 
State. 415 p. Cornell University. 
McRAE, LUTHER C. The administration 
of the undergraduate program of teacher 
education in Virginia. 534 p. The George 
Washington University. 

MERRILL, WILLIAM E. A proposal for 
science in the education of elementary 
teachers at Radford College. 63 p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
MORGAN, RUSSELL L. A survey of so- 
cial recreation in a state teachers college 
with reference to such activity as an ele- 
ment in teacher education. 127 p. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

MUELLER, HENRY L. A _ study of 
speech examiners’ ratings. 105 p. Co- 
lumbia University. 


. NASH, CURTIS E. A comparison of two 


plans for the preparation of secondary 
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30. 


51. 


32. 


33. 


SM. 


37. 


39. 


41. 


j}. AMES, VIRGINIA W. 


. BATES, AUBREY A. 


school teachers. 
versity. 


335 p. Harvard Uni- 


. RICHARDS, VIOLET K. A study of teach- 


er education programs in selected liberal 
arts colleges for Negroes. 394 p. North- 
western University. 

SAALBACH, RAYMOND C. Current prac- 
tices in the requirements for the doctor of 
education degree. 187 p. University of 
Pennsylvania. 

SHENK, DOROTHY C. Educating ele- 
mentary school teachers at Cortland State 
Teachers College for effective school-com- 
munity relationships. 178 p. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

SMITH, ROBERT R. Three conceptions 
of American democracy: implications for 
teacher education. 298 p. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

SULLIVAN, JAMES B. Science in New 
England teacher training. 461 p. Boston 
University. 

WAGNER, WILLIAM S&S. _ The pre-service 
professional preparation of elementary 
teacher? at Bowling Green State University. 
248 p. New York University. 


. WIGGINS, SAMUEL P. Georgia teacher 


education councils and pre-service educa- 
tion: 1933-51. 210 p. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 


Particular Subject Fields 


The development 
of standards in student teaching in physical 
education for the teacher education pro- 
grams in New Jersey. 311 p. New York 
University. 

BAST, MILTON L. A comparative study 
of the preparation of business teachers 
with specific implications for the State of 
Oklahoma. 165 p. University of Oklahoma. 
Criteria for the 
selection of men teachers for position- in 
high school physical education. 248 p. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
BEELKE, RALPH G. A study of certifi- 
cation requirements for teachers of art. 
303 p. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


. BIRD, GORDON W. A plan for improv- 


ing the student teaching program in music 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
109 p. Teacheis College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

BURDICK, RICHARD L. A guide for a 
course in United States history for prospec- 
tive high school teachers of history. 407 p. 
Florida State University. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


46. 


52. 


. DAVIS, JOHN E. 


. DeBONIS, EDITH. 


THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


BYRNE, RICHARD H. Situational cases 
for training school counselors. 286 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
CAMPBELL, LOREN D. The develop- 
ment of a major department of health and 
physical education for men and women at 
the State Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. 433 p. New York University. 


. COOMBS, JOSEPH G. An analysis of the 


relationship between directed experiences 
obtained in training and first year teaching 
performance for teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and an examination of the pro- 
cedure used. 467 p. Cornell University. 
COPPOLA, THERESA M. Dominant fac- 
tors influencing acecptance of home eco- 
nomics teaching positions by young women 
trained for the profession: a study of a na- 
tional sample of 1949 graduates. 242 p. 
Syracuse University. 

DARDEN, BYRNS L. A study of the in- 
dustrial arts departments of the University 
and colleges of Tennessee which offer suffi- 
cient curriculum on the baccalaureate level 
for teacher certification. 307 p. The Ohio 
State University. 

A study designed to 
improve undergraduate education for teach- 
ers conducting high school choral organiza- 
tions. 112 p. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

A proposed double- 
certification program for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education and ele- 
mentary education (with special reference 
to the New Haven State Teachers College) . 
203 p. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


. GENTRY, ADRIAN N. Biology in Cali- 


fornia high schools and the preparation of 
biology teachers in California colleges and 
universities. 428 p. University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


. HALL, BARBARA C. An historical study 


of the early development of teacher educa- 
tion for women in physical education. 217 
p. Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. HALL, TILLMAN. The use of field ex- 


periences in the preparation of physical 
education teachers. 332 p. University of 
Southern California. 

HANDY, DONALD T. A predictive index 
as a basis for the selection of prospective 
teachers in physical education. 287 p. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


. HARRISON, CLEOBELLE. A study of 


the trends in the certification of secondary- 
school teachers of art and in the objectives 
of such teaching. 177 p. University of 
Michigan. 
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67. 


7. HUFFMAN, WARREN J. 


. KEITHLEY, ERWIN M. 


. RILEY, WILLIAM F. 
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. HART, M. BLAIR. Program of speech 


education for prospective teachers of speech 
on the secondary level. 160 p. University 
of Denver. 


. HARTSELL, ONNIE M. A plan for im- 


proving the musical preparation of pros- 
pective elementary teachers at Appalachian 
State Teachers College. 116 p. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

HUBLER, JULIUS J. A plan for the es- 
sentials of industrial arts design courses at 
the New York State College for Teachers at 
Buffalo. 211 p. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Personality 
variations among men preparing to teach 
physical education. 148 p. University of 
Illinois. 


58. JACKSON, HARRY R. The diagnosis and 


remediation of training weaknesses ap- 
parent in the experiences of beginning in- 


dustrial arts teachers. 151 p. Indiana 
University. 

KAUZLARICH, CHARLES E. The Na- 
tional Association of Business Teacher- 


rraining Institutions: inception, objectives, 
and services to business education. 345 p. 
State University of Iowa. 

A study of busi- 
ness education graduates of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, with implica- 
tions for modifying curricula in business 
teacher education. 412 p. University of 
California, Los Angeles. 
KLOEPFER, HERMAN J. A study of the 
pre-service training and of some in-service 
activities of social-studies teachers in sec- 
ondary schools of eleven southern states. 
254 p. University of Colorado. 

KOHLER, RODERICK G. Status and 
trends in graduate industrial teacher edu- 
cation in the United States. 280 p. Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

RANKIN, OREN R. A study of compe- 
tencies desirable for instructors of college 
general education courses in_ physical 
sciences. 114 p. University of Illinois. 


. RICHARDSON, DEANE E. Health educa- 


tion needs of physical educators. 
Stanford University. 


199 p. 


A plan for the im- 
provement of professional laboratory ex- 
periences in the Industrial Arts Department 
of the Teachers College of Connecticut. 272 
p- Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. RINE, TOIVO E. Criteria for self-evalua- 


tion of programs of student teaching in 
secondary school mathematics. 189 p. 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 

RISKIN, KHAIME. Proposed plans for 


69. 


. TOWNES, DANNIE S&S. 
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developing curricula for training teachers 


of vocational agriculture in Israel. 199 p. 
University of Illinois. 
. RODEN, EDWARD M. Identifying 


strengths and weaknesses of vocational in- 
dustrial teachers for purposes of profes- 
sional training. 198 p. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

ROUDEBUSH, ALMA R. A study of the 
utilization of student judgment in curricu- 
lum revision in the Home Economic Divi- 
sion at the New York State College for 
Teachers at Buffalo. 471 p. The Ohio 
State University. 


. SCARBOROUGH, CLARENCE C. A pro- 


posed program of education for prospective 
teachers of vocational agriculture in North 
Carolina. 239 p. University of Illinois. 


. SCHEID, PAUL W. The education in 


Ohio of prospective teachers of high school 
English: its present status and proposals 
for future development. 357 p. The Ohio 
State University. 


. SCHWALM, RAY A. The philosophy and 


organization of industrial arts teacher edu- 
cation. 146 p. Oregon State College. 


. SEARLES, JOHN E. The social studies 


methods course in the training of high 
school teachers. 180 p. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


. SELLWOOD, JOHN J. The integration 


of physical education with physical medi- 
cine and rehabilitation relative to the prep- 
aration of professional personnel. 282 p. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 

A study of pre- 
service preparation and in-service needs of 
the social studies teachers in the Virginia 
secondary schools for Negroes. 149 p. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


. TULLY, MARY A. A critical study of the 


contribution of supervised field experiences 
to the pre-service professional growth of 
directors of religious education. 232 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


. TYER, DORA R. A plan for self-appraisal 


for teacher preparation programs in health 
education in state-supported institutions in 
Mississippi. 183 p. University of Ten- 
nessee. 


See also Nos. 13 and 116. 


Student Teaching and Other Experi- 


78. 


ences: Laboratory, Field, Direct 


ALBIN, FLOYD B. An analysis and evalu- 
ation of elementary teacher education in 
Oregon, with emphasis on student teaching. 
276 p. University of Utah. (Accepted be- 
fore academic year 1951-52.) 
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79. BACH, JACOB O. Practice teaching suc- 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


87. 


89. 


90. 


cess in relation to other measures of teach- 
ing ability. 75 p. University of Wisconsin. 
CAIN, EDMUND J. A survey of direct 
experience opportunities and their use in 
the teacher education program at Danbury 
State Teachers College. 287 p. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

FELD, EFREM. The role of the principal 
in the education of student teachers in New 
York City elementary schools. 190 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
FORBES, ALLAN E. The relationship of 
effective oral communication to success in 
student teaching. 143 p. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

FORD, GERVAIS W. Attitudes toward 
student teaching in the public schools. 
281 p. Stanford University. 

JENKINS, THOMAS C. Student teachers 
evaluate their professional laboratory ex- 
periences. 208 p. University of North 
Dakota. 

LEWIS, BEN A. Administrative policies 
governing off-campus student-teaching. 210 
p. George Peabody College for Teachers. 


. McGEOCH, DOROTHY M. Direct ex- 


periences in teacher education: an account 
of five years of progress toward implementa- 
tion of Standard VI in three teacher pre- 
paring institutions. 335 p. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

PEDERSON, CLAIRE N. Competencies 
of the supervising teacher in the secondary 
student-teaching program. 135 p. Stan- 
ford University. 


. RUCKER, WINFRED R. A critical analy- 


sis of current trends in student teaching. 
218 p. Harvard University. 

SANDS, JOHN E. A survey of facilities 
and practices in 112 teacher education insti- 
tutions utilizing programs of off-campus 
student teaching. 328 p. University of 
Oklahoma. 

WHITFIELD, RALPH. A survey of cur- 
rent and proposed practices in the organi- 
zation, operation, and content of selected 
supervised-practice programs for training 
secondary-school counselors. 303 p. Mary- 
land University. 


See also Nos. 6, 36, 40, 44, 51, 65, 66, 76, 


and 134. 


Psychological Factors: 


Personality, Adjustment, Attitudes, 


Problems 


91. BROWN, RICHARD F. The problems 


and difficulties of teachers. 


Uni- 


309 p. 


versity of Southern California. 


92. 


93. 


95. 


97. 


98. 


THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


GRAETZ, RALPH C. Factors affecting 
the retention of men in the teaching pro- 
fession: a study of MilWaukee State Teach- 
er’s College male graduates from 1932 to 
1946. 200 p. Michigan State College. 
HUTCHINSON, JOHN C., JR. The voca- 
tional interests and job satisfaction of 
women elementary teachers. 119 p. New 
York University. 


. LAMKE, TOM A. Personality and teach- 


ing success. 141 p. University of Wis- 
consin. 

REED, HAROLD J. An investigation of 
the relationship between teaching effective- 


ness and the teacher’s attitude of accept- 


ance. 256 p. University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
. RINGNESS, THOMAS A. The relation- 


ships between certain attitudes towards 
teaching and teaching success. 157 p. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

SKEEN, BEARNICE S&S. Personality pat- 
terns of pre-service elementary teachers. 
201 p. State College of Washington. 
TOMEDY, FRANCIS J. The relationship 
of personality characteristics to measured 
interests of women teachers of English, 
social science, mathematics, and physical 
science in certain senior high schools. 197 
p. New York University. 


See also Nos. 8 and 57. 


Students and Personnel Services: Stu- 
dent Characteristics, Prediction, Supply 
and Demand, Recruitment, Selection, 


99. 


Counseling, Placement 


ALLMAN, REVA W. A study of selected 
competencies of prospective teachers in Ala- 
bama. 145 p. University of Michigan. 


100. BANCROFT, ROGER W. An analysis of 


101. 


102. 


103. 


the freshmen who entered the State Uni- 
versity of New York in 1951 to prepare for 
elementary teaching with implications for 
the recruitment program. 320 p. Syra- 
cuse University. 

BOWDOIN, WILMOTH B. The role of 
local educators in teacher recruitment. 
238 p. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 

CONRAD, RAYE H. A survey of the kind 
and quality of students attending the State 
University of New York State Teachers 
Colleges 1950-51. 194 p. Pennsylvania 
State College. 

LIEN, ARNOLD J. A comparative-pre- 
dictive study of students in the four cur- 
ricula of a teacher education institution. 
423 p. University of Wisconsin. 
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104. SCOTT, RALPH. A comparative study 
of the social and economic background of 
students entering seventeen selected state 
teachers colleges in ten states. 203 p. 
University of Pittsburgh. 

105. SSODING, THEODORE C. Factors af- 
fecting the employment of new and inex- 
perienced teachers in the public schools 
of Minnesota. 310 p. University of Min- 
nesota. 

106. SPONBERG, HAROLD E. A study of the 
administration and organization of the 
teacher placement services at ten selected 
universities. 185 p. Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

107. WENDHOLT, CHARLES D._ Teacher 
supply and demand. 400 p. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


See also Nos. 38, 45, 52, 79, and 97. 


Beginning Teachers: Problems, 
Induction, Follow-Up 


108. AMAR, MARION B. An analysis and 
appraisal of induction programs for new 
elementary school teachers with reference 
to the development of a program for Chi- 
cago. 161 p. Loyola University, Chicago. 

109. BAUMGARDNER, CARL H. Follow-up 
in teacher education: a study of issues con- 
cerning follow-up of teacher education 
graduates, University of Illinois. 217 p. 
University of Illinois. 

110. NICHOLAS, LYNN N. Follow-up pro- 
grams in teacher education institutions 
in the United States. 227 p. The Ohio 
State University. 

111. STRIPLING, ROBERT O. The orienta- 
tion of the new college faculty member. 
188 p. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

112. TRICKLER, EDITH K. A study of be- 
ginning teachers in California high schools, 
1950-51. 346 p. University of California, 
Berkeley. 


See also Nos. 44 and 58. 


In-Service Education: Child Study 


118. BARD, HARRY. Development and evalu- 
ation of the Baltimore teachers’ in-service 
community study program. 177 p. Mary- 
land University. 

114. BEAUCHAMP, MARY. An exploratory 
study of the effects of an in-service educa- 
tion program on group processes in the 
classroom. 235 p. New York University. 

115. CALDWELL, CHARLES G. The social 
behavior of children studied by teachers 


116. 


118. 


119. 


121. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


in a child-study program. 305 p. Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

CARDOZIER, VIRGUS R. In-service ed- 
ucation of teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture in Louisiana. 471 p. The Ohio State 
University. 


. GEDDIS, TERENCE B. An in-service 


program of teacher education. 149 p. 
Stanford University. 

GREENE, JOHN D. Changes in cur- 
riculum practices of teachers who partici- 
pated in child study. 209 p. Maryland 
University. 

HOCKABOUT, MARVIN C. The in- 
service teacher training program for teach- 
ers of adults in California. 264 p. Stan- 
ford University. 


. HOHL, GEORGE W. Some effects of a 


program of child study on the professional 
growth of teachers. 151 p. University of 
Chicago. 

HOLMLUND, WALTER S&S. _ Design and 
evaluation of an in-service training pro- 
gram for teachers in child growth and 
development. 114 p. University of Mich- 
igan. 


. LIVINGSTON, THOMAS B. An in-serv- 


ice education program for teachers in a 
typical community. 256 p. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


. LONSDALE, RICHARD. An evaluation 


of the change in the educational liberal- 
ism-conservatism of teachers-in-service in 
a situation involving off-campus courses 
and workshops. 358 p. Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 


. MICHELL, FORREST C. The effect of 


participation in a summer workshop upon 
selected classroom practices. 404 p. Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


. SHANKS, ROBB L. Professional in-serv- 


ice improvement of teachers in Missouri. 
181 p. University of Missouri. 
TOLBERT, ELIAS L. An aspect of the 
in-service education of teachers in voca- 
tional counseling in the secondary school. 
338 p. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

WEBER, JULIA. The extension of child 
study into additional state areas. 220 p. 
Maryland University. 

WILLIAMSON, WALTER W. The su- 
pervision of a child study program in an 
elementary school. 216 p. University of 
Pennsylvania. 


See also No. 22. 
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130. 


131. 


132. 


133. 


THE JOURNAL OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Evaluation of Education 


. FARRELL, EMMA L. An evaluation of 


the elementary-teacher training program 
at East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City, Tennessee. 320 p. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

FLINT, LOIS H. An appraisal of mas- 
ter’s theses in education as research studies, 
using a sampling of master’s theses in edu- 
cation at Stanford University. 351 p. 
Stanford University. 

GRAHAM, RALPH W. Secondary school 
teachers’ criticisms of their college prepa- 
ration for teaching. 173 p. University 
of Southern California. 

O'MARA, ARTHUR P. The analysis and 
appraisal of the master of education de- 
gree program at Loyola University, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, 1934-1951. 133 p. Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

WHITTEN, NORMAN E. A study of 
some activities and some opinions of 
Oswego State Teachers College graduates 
relating to elementary education. 167 p. 
Syracuse University. 


See also Nos. 14, 17, 20, 21, 28, 66, 77, 78, 
84, 88, and 113. 


Other Countries 


134. DANDOY, MAXIMA A. Student teaching 
in public teacher education institutions 
of the Philippines. 357 p. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

135. FAN, IHCHI. A study of the program of 
audio-visual education for teacher educa- 
tion in China, 1930-1949. 465 p. Indiana 
University. 

136. PERALTA, CRESCENCIO G. Teacher 
education for rural Philippine life. 191 
p. Stanford University. 


See also No. 67. 





The following cross-reference heads are pro- 
vided for additional convenience: 


Elemen school teachers: Nos. 7, 13, 25, 

$1, 34, 78, 81, 93, 97, 100, 108, 129, and 133. 
school teachers: Nos. 28, 53, 61, 

73, 75, 90, 98, 112, and 131. 

College teachers: Nos. 11, 20, 63, and 111. 

Adult education teachers: No. 119. 

Teachers of Negroes: Nos. 16, 29, and 75. 

Historical studies: Nos. 5, 19, 35, 50, 53, 62, 
113, and 127. 

Summaries of research: Nos. 5 and 22. 

















[Srowsing Through the Bookshelves 


International Education 


It is difficult to find in the field of interna- 
tional education, as in intercultural education, 
books which are whole and profound. There 
are surveys, heartening reports of action bits, 
but we are apparently just coming to the place 
where the materials can be put together. 
Leonard S. Kenworthy, in World Horizons for 
Teachers (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952, 
160 p., $3.25) , has written a book which is both 
profound in its grasp and exposition of the 
problem and practical and illustrative in its 
materials. Mr. Kenworthy, author of three 
social studies pamphlets on international un- 
derstanding previously reviewed here, recog- 
nizes that the world-minded teacher first of all 
must be secure in himself. The application of 
this concept, now beginning to be realized as 
basic to teacher education in general, could 
revolutionize our fumbling attempts at inter- 
national education. The author aptly points 
out that firsthand acquaintance with other peo- 
ples, by itself, does not guarantee understand- 
ing or acceptance. 

Kenworthy describes the world - minded 
teacher as one who is “an integrated individ- 
ual,” “an expert in democratic human rela- 
tions,” “rooted in his own country and culture,” 
“appreciative of other countries and cultures,” 
“informed about the contemporary world 
scene,” “an active participant in efforts to 
strengthen the United Nations and to achieve 
world community,” “conversant with methods 
and materials for creating world-minded chil- 
dren and youth,” “buttressed by a faith or 
philosophy of life.” These ideas, as well as 
their implications for teacher education, are 
developed in the various chapters in the book. 
The bibliography is excellent. 

Thornton Wilder has just pointed out that 
the young people of today are the “first truly 
international men and women... .In_ the 
Twenties and Thirties one felt oneself to be 


With 
Dorothy Me Cushey 


one among millions; these young people feel 
themselves to be one among billions. They 
know it not as a fact learned, but as a self- 
evident condition; they know it in_ their 
bones.” * If Wilder is right, what a responsi- 
bility rests upon their more parochial elders 
currently responsible for planning college cur- 
ricula for these students. Marjorie B. Smiley 
has explored this question thoroughly in In- 
tergroup Education and the American College 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952, 212 p., 
$4.25). She finds that the colleges indicate 
“perception of and at least verbal responsive- 
ness to societal need,” but that they “tend to 
favor the informational over the normative and 
operational approaches.” It is Miss Smiley's 
thesis that the college must be concerned with 
everyday choices, values and loyalties and must 
see itself a laboratory of democracy where the 
skills of social relationships are developed. 

The author defines intergroup relations 
broadly to include groups differentiated by 
race, religion, natural or regional background, 
and socio-economic level. She is interested 
not only in the formal instructional program, 
but in the whole social climate and institu- 
tional pattern of the college: extracurricular 
activities, admissions, appointments, and hous- 
ing. She finds the major approaches used by 
the colleges are “the acquisition of pertinent 
information and intellectual skills, the develop- 
ment of ethical commitments and the attain- 
ment of social skills.” She ably analyzes the 
implications of policy for curricular action. 

Space precludes an adequate review of this 
major work. It is a “must” for any group seek- 
ing to assess the effectiveness of any liberal arts 
curriculum in societal terms. The latter is an 
inescapable task for every college preparing 
teachers. 


1Wilder, Thornton “The Silent Genera- 
tion.” Harper’s Magazine, April 1953. p. 35. 
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Character Education 


In the field of serious reading, there is noth- 
ing like coming upon a book which is the 
product of a first-rate mind. Professional edu- 
cators are deeply indebted to Ordway Tead not 
only for his enlightened editorship which has 
given us the most interesting general books in 
education in recent years, but we are also in- 
debted to him for his occasional clear and in- 
cisive utterances about the learning processes. 
On the occasion of the 1953 Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture he has given us Character Building 
and Higher Education (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1953, 129 p., $2.00). Here 
Mr. Tead works his way logically through an 
area which is of increasing concern to many, 
an area of thinking which has been much 
muddled by opinion and fuzzy thinking. Tead 
opens the lecture thus: “Character building is 
concerned with attitude and behavior attributes 
which are hopefully improving the quality of 
every act of individual conduct at all times. 
Only as it is so viewed will a discussion of 
character influences rise above the moralistic, 
the excessively personal and the sectarian- 
religious frame in which it has too often been 
considered.” 

As usual, Tead goes straight to the heart of 
the educative processes. If, as he postulates, 
character is evidenced by the kind of choices 
an individual makes in the light of a sustained 
system of values taking into account the “need 
for salutary values socially regarded, then in- 
deed the college which would build character 
must concern itself with a kind of educative 
experiences, which make a student sensitive to 
problems to the effect of choice on the welfare 
of others.” This concept of character educa- 
tion forces us to look at the too-prevailing 
concept of education as an accumulation of 
credits, of exam systems which encourage cheat- 
ing, at athletic policies which are recognized 
fronts for hypocrisy, at the presence of fra- 
ternities which practice a variety of discrimi- 
nation not accepted in any socially oriented 
moral or religious code. 

More important, Tead points out, “learning 
is learning to use in the broadest sense.” He is 
therefore critical of teaching methods which 
emphasize verbal facility and the accretion of 
miscellaneous and often unimportant facts. 
Like Miss Smiley's work reviewed above, this 
book emphasizes planning a college program 
so that the student may have a suitable action 
environment and suitable faculty guidance as 
he learns to make moral choices. 

It would be hard to think of a better way 
for a college professor to spend two dollars and 
two hours than in buying, reading, and think- 
ing about the implications of this book. 


Autobiography 


Marie I. Rasey has written some very thought- 
ful, recent, general books in education. In her 
autobiography, Jt Takes Time (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953, 204 p., $3.00), she 
honestly, if somewhat stiffly, traces her intel- 
lectual and personal development. Beginning 
with poverty, brilliance and few social graces, 
Miss Rasey has moved to love, acceptance and 
profound understanding of herself and her 
fellow human beings. One of the jacket blurbs 
suggests that this story will appeal strongly to 
students who want to become teachers. It is 
the opinion of this reviewer, however, that the 
book will appeal rather to Miss Rasey’s con- 
temporaries and near-contemporaries. They 
will understand her struggle upward and in- 
ward. The youngsters will have their own 
struggles, their own brand of pioneering to do, 
but many of them start somewhere near the 
end of this book. 


Yearbooks 


Forces Affecting American Education, 1953 
Yearbook, Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (Washington, D. C.: 
NEA, 1953, 208 p., $3.50). This volume is a 
symposium, edited by William Van Til, who 
contributes the opening chapter “The Task of 
the Educator” and one entitled “Research Af- 
fecting Education.” 

Harold Benjamin's essay on “Communica- 
tion Affecting Education” is an interesting and 
valuable historical approach to the communica- 
tion media and education. Newspapers are 
discussed quite fully and magazines, radio and 
television, and columnists are also reviewed. 
Charles S. Johnson has ably analyzed the cul- 
tural forces affecting United States education, 
but in a single chapter the treatment is neces- 
sarily brief. Willard Goslin’s topic was “The 
People and their Schools.” 

The central and most extended chapter in 
the book is Robert A. Skaife’s discussion of 
pressure groups affecting education. It is the 
best single account of the varied pressures and 
pressure groups which have been attacking 
schools in the United States. The analysis of 
how to tell a “front” group should be useful 
to many people. 

The careful reviewer must ask himself, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, “What was the pur- 
pose of the author (or authors)?” In this case, 
the focus is not immediately clear. The book, 
of course, grew out of the alarming attacks on 
our schools, but its purpose is evidently broader 
than that. The book is a little bit philoso- 
phical, a little bit historical, a little bit re- 
portorial. The final effect is not single; it is 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


as varied as the temperaments and backgrounds 
of the six distinguished gentlemen who wrote 
it. 

H. Gordon Hullfish, Editor. Educational 
Freedom in an Age of Anxiety. Twelfth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1953, 229 p., $3.00). 
Careful editorial planning has welded 11 sepa- 
rate essays into a single yearbook dealing with 
the current problems of academic freedom. 
The total effect of the volume is to sensitize 
the reader to the problem of democratic teach- 
ing in an anxious age. As is to be expected of 
the composite work of 13 authors, individual 
essays vary widely in their depth of perception 
and consequently in their provocativeness. 
Topics considered include the nature of ten- 
sions in our society; the relationship between 
power, law and freedom of inquiry; the prob- 
lems of religious and secular education; the 
dangers in the current trends in the sponsor- 
ship of research; the role of military training; 
and collective bargaining.—S. M. Holton, Re- 
viewer. 


Student Participation 


Frances E. Falvey. Student Participation in 
College Administration (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1952, 206 p., $4.00). The thesis of 
Miss Falvey’s book is that important educa- 
tional ends would be served if students par- 
ticipated more freely in the administration of 
their colleges. Some ideas implied by the 
argument are: (1) Learners should be doers of 
the word and not hearers only; (2) Education 
is a process of living and not merely prepara- 
tion for it; (3) Right attitudes are as essential 
as right information for successful living; (4) 
The college is a social organism and not merely 
a dispensary of knowledge; (5) To instill in 
youth the capacity for responsible participa- 
tion in democratic society is a specific aim of 
education, and it is fostered best by colleges 
in which responsible student participation is 
practiced as well as preached. 

The validity of the argument is evident. It 
is difficult in writing about the subject to make 
it seem really important or to make the case 
against compelling counterarguments and cus- 
tomary practices. The author does not concen- 
trate on debating this question. Instead, she 
gives a neatly organized description of practices 
in a wide range of American institutions and 
a conspicuously brief reference to the back- 
ground of student participation. 

The organization of the subject is good and 
the reasoning about it sound. The weakness 
of the work, in this reader’s judgment, is too 
little original exposition and too much de- 
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pendence upon secondary sources and sources 
which are out of date. (The latter fault is 
acknowledged in the preface.) Otherwise it 
is a creditable study of a subject which presents 
inherent difficulties commensurate with its im- 
portance—which is great.—Fred H. Weaver, 
Reviewer. 


School and Religion 


The Function of the Public Schools in Deal- 
ing with Religion (Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1953, 145 p., $2.00) . 
This is a report of the findings, conclusions 
and recommendations of an exploratory study 
made by the Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education 
during the past 16 months, prepared by Clar- 
ence Linton and Beatrice Hall. 

In the Introduction three important policy 
decisions are stated which were used as guides 
in conducting the study: (1) The aim was de- 
fined as “an inquiry into the function of the 
public schools, in their own right and on their 
own initiative, in assisting youth to have an 
intelligent understanding of the historical and 
contemporary role of religion in human affairs”; 
(2) The character of the study should be 
“exploratory” of opinions of responsible educa- 
tional and religious leaders and “illustrative” of 
current practice; (3) The study should be fo- 
cused on the public elementary and secondary 
schools and on teacher education. 

The methods employed to obtain the sub- 
stantive data for this report were: conferences 
with educational and religious leaders; brief 
questionnaires submitted to selected educa- 
tional leaders; and a survey of other studies, 
reports, books, policy statements, proposals and 
pronouncements, particularly those of the past 
decade. 

The study groups the policies of public 
schools in dealing with religion under three 
classifications which are found to be overlapping 
and co-existent in various school situations. 
They are: (1) avoidance of religion, (2) 
planned religious activities, (3) factual study 
of religion. Illustrations are made of plans 
being used and quotations of opinions of edu- 
cators with regard to the policies followed, 
all of which present a cross section of the con- 
fusion which exists in public education with 
reference to the place of religion in education. 
Throughout the various illustrations there is 
the indication that wide differences exist be- 
tween various communities as to the philosophy 
they hold with regard to the place of religion 
in the schools. 

The authors affirm their belief that the find- 
ings of this inquiry point to a factual study of 
religion as the best approach to a solution of 
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the problem confronting public education in 
dealing with religion. A recognition is made 
of the need for proper preparation of teachers 
for this task. The American Council on Edu- 
cation stresses the need for various experimen- 
tal projects to develop plans for this type of 
educational activity with the result that proper 
methods of preparing teachers may be devel- 
oped. 

This book should be a helpful reference for 
courses in teacher education and courses for 
school administrators. It is a discussion of 
situations as they exist and should furnish the 
basis for continued study toward solution of 
the problem.—Donald G. Tarbet, Reviewer. 


Speech 

Proficiency in oral communication is impor- 
tant to everybody. The secondary school is 
terminal for the majority and should provide 
instruction in speech for all. Starting from 
these premises, Karl F. Robinson has written 
a book, Teaching Speech in the Secondary 
School (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1952, 438 p., $4.00), packed with helpful sug- 
gestions for high school speech teachers. 

The book is divided into three parts. Part 
I establishes the need of instruction in speech 
if the objectives of secondary education are to 
be met, describes the preparation of the speech 
teacher, and discusses the teacher's relation to 
the community, the administrator, and other 
departments, Part Il, entitled “Problems in 
Teaching the First Course,” contains 11 highly 
practical chapters on such topics as planning 
the curriculum, organizing units of work, and 
planning the daily lesson. This section also 
deals with the principles to be followed and 
techniques to be applied in diagnosing, testing, 
and criticising the student; in achieving the 
right atmosphere in the classroom; in teaching 
communicativeness and physical action; and in 
dealing with problems of voice and diction. 
Part III takes up the direction of extraclass 
speech activities and contests. 

This is one of the most useful works on 
speech in the secondary school that has ap- 
peared in many years. The book should find 
wide use as a text in college courses on the 
teaching of speech in the secondary schools, 
among those functioning as speech teachers, 
and among those who conduct speech classes 
although they have not been trained for the 
work.—Norman W. Mattis, Reviewer. 


Creative Schools 


Perhaps only once in a decade does there ap- 
pear in American educational publishing a 
book which is beautiful in spirit, moving to the 
reader. 


Such books, like Hughes Mearns’ 


Creative Youth and Natalie Cole’s The Arts in 
the Classroom, glow because they record the 
actual creativeness of young people. Such a 
new book is Marian Nesbitt’s A Public School 
for Tomorrow (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1953, 164 p., $2.50), a description of the 
Matthew F. Maury School, Richmond, Virginia. 

In the book we see beauty come into the 
old (1888) red brick building—beauty of flowers 
and lovely objects, of color, of poetry, music 
and movemeni, beauty of freedom, acceptance, 
happiness. Here we see parents trooping in 
and out for the conferences every Tuesday 
night, as guests at lunch, as lunchroom helpers, 
as participants in the big school occasions, 
Father's Night, the Carnival, the Christmas 
celebration, the Parents’ Luncheon. Here are 
children with time to think and grow. One 
boy, apparently inattentive, turned back from 
the window to his work, saying, “I have seen 
the wind shift three times.” One group won- 
dered why they thrilled one year to the miracle 
of the growth of a tree through poetry and the 
next year studied logging. They stopped to 
resolve the two ideas. 

This is a quiet, objective story; for the most 
part Miss Nesbitt lets the events of the school 
and the children’s writing tell their own tale. 
There are very short summaries of belief and 
implication at the end of each chapter. Miss 
Nesbitt says nothing of how the transformation 
was accomplished. One realizes, though little is 
said, that the remarkable personality of the 
Principal, Etta Rose Bailey, was behind it. How 
does she work? How did she generate the first 
spark? What happens at weekly staff meetings? 
Perhaps Miss Bailey should tell her own story; 
perhaps someone should tell it for her. The 
Maury School has another book in it too—one 
that these average, free, creative children 
would write themselves. 


A revised edition of New Schools for a New 
Culture, by Charles M. MacConnell, Ernest O. 
Melby, Christian O. Arndt, and Leslee J. Bishop 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1953, 196 
p., $3.00), is now available. The book has 
been tightened, but is basically the same. The 
“New School” is of course no longer new, and 
the “Core Program” has replaced English 
and Social Studies in the Evanston Township 
High School. 

This book makes an interesting contrast with 
the one reviewed above. The former focuses 
on the quality of the school program; this latter 
one is more concerned with the implications 
of experimental education for the family, school 
administration and teacher training. They 
complement each other excellently and both 
are essential for groups attempting to improve 
school programs. 














A Review of 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Around the Nation 


ARIZONA 


Legislation. The recent session of the Leg- 
islature took steps to bring about a far-reaching 
revision of the public school system at the state 
level. A proposed amendment to the Consti- 
tution of Arizona was referred to the people. 
If this amendment is adopted, at a special elec- 
tion to be held on September 20 of this year, 
it will abolish the present State Board of Edu- 
cation and the present elective office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Anticipating the adoption of the constitu- 
tional amendment, the Legislature enacted laws 
which would set up a new State Board of 
Public Schools, with a commissioner of educa- 
tion appointed by the Board, and a new Board 
of Teacher Examiners, having “the power to 
supervise and control the certification of teach- 
ers and prescribe rules and regulations therefor 
and to revoke all certificates or life diplomas 
for immoral or unprofessional conduct or for 
evident unfitness to teach.” The members of 
the Board of Teacher Examiners would be 
nominated by the Arizona Education Associa- 
tion and appointed by the Governor.—Walter 
Maxwell. 


CALIFORNIA 


Emphases in Teacher Education. Under 
the sponsorship of the California Council on 
Teacher Education, a series of workshops have 
been held on growth and development em- 
phases in teacher education. 

The impetus for the workshops was a study 
made by the State Department of Education 
which indicated great variation in the amount 
of emphasis being given this aspect of teacher 
education in the colleges and universities in 
the State. The variations were evident in the 
outcomes expected from courses in growth and 
development, the materials and techniques of 
instruction used, the kinds of experiences re- 
quired in the various courses, and the amount 
and type of emphasis given various aspects of 
growth and development. 

A major purpose of these conferences was 
to give those teaching these courses an oppor- 
tunity to come to some agreement on such 
points as the following. (1) What are the 





expected outcomes for teachers from courses 
and related learning experiences in the area of 
growth and development? (2) What specific 
concepts should be included in collegiate offer- 
ings in growth and development, and what 
data should be selected in substantiation of 
these specific concepts? (3) How can applica- 
tions of accepted principles of growth and 
development be made to actual classroom pro- 
cedures, and how can provision be made for 
laboratory or other practical experiences? 
(4). What methods of instruction are likely to 
prove most effective, and what materials of 
instruction are available for growth and devel- 
opment? (5) How can the diversity of require- 
ments among institutions in the area of growth 
and development be reduced, and what should 
be the scope of the professional training of 
teachers to provide an adequate growth and 
development emphasis in the education of 
prospective teachers? 


Joint Committee on Accreditation. In the 
fall of 1951, the California Council on Teacher 
Education appointed a Joint Committee on 
Accreditation to bring about coordination in 
this area within the State. The purpose of 
this Committee was to work out procedures 
and standards which could be used jointly by 
the Western College Association in its accredit- 
ing activities and by the State Board of Edu- 
cation’s Committee on Accreditation in its 
accrediting of institutions preparing teachers. 

Members of this Committee were: Lucien 
Kinney, Stanford University, Chairman; Arthur 
Coons, President, Occidental College; J. Paul 
Leonard, President, San Francisco State Col- 
lege; Arnold Joyal, President, Fresno State 
College; Arthur Corey, Executive Secretary, 
California Teachers Association; the late Au- 
brey A. Douglass, at that time Associate Super- 
intendent, State Department of Education, later 
replaced by J. Burton Vasche; and Father 
Hugh M. Duce, Province Director of Educa- 
tion, San Francisco. 

During the year and a half of its study, the 
Joint Committee has been working on these 
specific problems: (1) Relating the work of 
accreditation to the existing agencies; (2) im- 
proving accreditation and evaluation standards 
applied by visitation committees; (3) making 
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more uniform studies and reports from the 
applicant institutions. 

With the assistance of graduate students at 
Stanford University under Mr. Kinney’s direc- 
tion, the Joint Committee developed a set of 
standards and procedures for use in accrediting 
colleges both for general accreditation pur- 
poses and for teacher education purposes. 
During the past year, these schedules have 
been used on an experimental basis by both 
the Western College Association and the State 
Board of Education’s Committee on Accredi- 
tation. 

At the most recent meetings of these two 
organizations, the Western College Association 
and the State Board of Education's Committee 
on Accreditation each formally adopted the new 
standards and procedures as its modus operandi 
for the next three years. 

Thus, in accreditation of colleges and uni- 
versities in California, a cooperative approach 
to the problem of accreditation has been de- 
veloped which might well serve as a guide 
to accreditation in other states and at the na- 
tional level. 


Study of Standards for Emergency Teachers. 
During the past year, the Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards Committee of the 
California Teachers Association and the Divi- 
sion of State Colleges and Teacher Education 
of the State Department of Education have 
been working to develop standards of collegiate 
training and experience for persons teaching 
on the basis of substandard credentials. This 
work will continue to go forward under the 
leadership of Miss Myrtle Gustafson, Chair- 
man, of the CTA Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, and Charles 
Hamilton, the newly appointed CTA Secretary 
for Teacher Education. 


Report of Credential Revision Committees. 
During the past several months, three official 
state committees, appointed by Superintendent 
of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson to revise 
patterns of certification, have come to tentative 
agreements regarding proposed recommenda- 
tions for changes in certification regulations to 
be made to the State Commission of Creden- 
tials. 

The first of these Committees is the State 
Committee Revising Credentials for Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services. At a recent meeting the State 
Commission of Credentials accepted the Com- 
mittee’s report and agreed to seek legislation 
at the present session of the State Legislature 
to enable the State Board of Education to 
establish a general pupil personnel services 
credential. This credential will regulate the 


preparation and licensing of school psychol- 
ogists, school psychometrists, child welfare and 
attendance workers, visiting teachers, school 
social workers, psychiatric social workers, and 
school counselors. 

A second Committee, the State Committee 
Revising the Preparation of Teachers of Physi- 
cal Education, recently published its studies 
and proposed recommendations in a bulletin 
entitled A Proposed Program for Preparation 
of Teachers of Physical Education. Following 
publication of the bulletin a series of work- 
shops were held for the purpose of discussing 
and evaluating the Committee's proposals. The 
Committee held a final meting in May to 
resolve two controversies which have developed 
over its proposals: (1) Should a physical edu- 
cation teacher also be prepared to teach health 
education? (2) Should a physical education 
teacher also be competent as a_ recreation 
leader? 

A third State Committee, revising teacher 
education curricula which lead to qualifying 
for a credential, is the one working in the field 
of homemaking education. After a year of 
study, this Committee has arrived at tentative 
proposals which are now in the process of 
being prepared for publication by the State 
Department of Education. The published re- 
port will be given widespread circulation for 
purposes of discussion and evaluation by home- 
making teachers, school administrators, and 
the staffs of teacher education institutions.— 
James C. Stone. 


CONNECTICUT 


News Notes. Nine Roman Catholic educa- 
tional institutions in Connecticut provide col- 
lege and graduate level study opportunity for 
more than 2,000 students. Over 1,500 are 
undergraduate liberal arts students, while 
224 are seminarians, and about 150 are nuns 
studying as teachers and nurses. 

A master’s degree program has been organ- 
ized in the field of public service at Trinity 
College. 

The School of Social Work at the University 
of Connecticut has increased its enrollment 20 
per cent in the past year, according to statistics 
released by the National Council on Social 
Work Education. The School was established 
in 1946 and is one of the most rapidly growing 
in the nation. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, former U. S. rep- 
resentative of the United Nations General 
Assembly, delivered the annual Jacoby Lecture 
in Klein Auditorium, February 16, at the 
University of Bridgeport. 

Mr. Victor L. Butterfield, President of Wes- 
leyan University, is in the Near East sur- 

















WHAT'S HAPPENING 


veying educational facilities and opportuni- 
ties for the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the 
Advancement of Education. He will meet with 
educational leaders of Lebanon, Egypt, Saudi- 
Arabia, Iran, Syria, and Turkey to determine 
how liberal studies might be stimulated to 
keep pace in these areas with the current 
rapid growth of vocational and technological 
training.—Henry C. Herge. 


IDAHO 


News Notes. The Legislature has estab- 
lished a provisional certificate based upon 
the completion of a minimum of two years 
of college preparation. The State Board of 
Education must declare an emergency before 
setting up the specific requirements for this 
certificate, which is applicable at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. Emergency 
permits, which are based upon one year of 
college work for an elementary permit and 
two years of college work for the secondary 
permit, may not be issued after September 
1, 1955. 

The State TEPS Committee held three area 
conferences in the spring at Coeur d'Alene, 
Caldwell, and Rexburg dealing with prob- 
lems of teacher education. 

The 1953 Legislature increased support for 
the public schools by nearly 50 per cent, with 
the intention that most of this would be used 
for salary increases.—Arley F. Rost. 


IOWA 


A Nine-Point Selective Recruitment Pro- 
gram has been launched under the sponsor- 
ship of the Department of Public Instruction. 

A total of 38 Iowa colleges cooperated in 
an “Elementary Education Day,” April 29. 
The participating colleges opened their cam- 
puses to high school students and provided 
a special day-long orientation program on 
elementary school teaching. 

Radio stations throughout 
carrying spot announcements concerning 
teacher selection and recruitment. Station 
WOIL-TV, Ames, Iowa, will carry several fifteen- 
and thirty-minute programs including a show- 
ing of the NEA film, “What Greater Gift.” 

The names and addresses of all high school 
seniors in the State have been secured from 
school superintendents who are asked to desig- 
nate those judged to have the ability to make 
good teachers. The Department of Public 
Instruction has written the designated seniors 
encouraging them to enter preparation for 
teaching. 

The aid of lay organizations, including 
Delta Kappa Gamma, Federation of Women’s 


the State are 
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Clubs, American Association of University 
Women, Parent-Teachers Associations and 
veterans organizations has been sought in 
taking the problem of the teacher shortage 
directly to the people in offering scholarships 
and in giving space in their publications to 
teacher’ recruitment. 

The Department of Public Instruction has 
begun the establishment of the Iowa Cadet 
Teachers Corps within the high schools. Fifty 
such chapters now are in operation. They 
consist of high school students interested in 
teaching, and they carry out a program of 
orientation, observation, and limited participa- 
tion under the supervision of well-qualified 
teachers. 

The Department plans to prepare addi- 
tional literature and brochures on teacher 
selection and recruitment and carry on re- 
search studies pertaining to teacher turnover. 
average service, teachers salaries, etc.—Tom 
Orr. 


KANSAS 


New Certification Proposed. The Kansas 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards has proposed that min- 
imum requirements for elementary school 
teachers be advanced from the present 60- 
semester-hour level to 68 semester hours in 
1954, 76 semester hours in 1955, 90 semester 
hours in 1956, and a baccalaureate degree in 
1957. This proposal was endorsed by the 
Kansas Advisory Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion, April 18, and recommended to the State 
Superintendent and the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Pittsburg State Teachers College recently 
held a conference for the improvement of 
teacher education at the secondary level with 
emphasis on core curriculum procedure. Ed 
Carr of the University of Colorado was con- 
sultant for the conference and addressed the 
group on three different occasions. The group 
discussion process was followed, supplemented 
by a class demonstration of the core curricu- 
lum type of instruction by Miss Miriam Marsh. 
The conference was arranged and planned 
by William Black, Head of the Department 
of Education, and Paul Dixon, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education and Psychology. 


News Notes. Roy Browning, who was one 
of the two original promoters of the Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education movement in 
Kansas, is leaving Ottawa University to accept 
a position with Philips University in Okla- 
homa. 

Robert Mortvedt has been elected president 
of Bethany College, Lindsborg.—F. Floyd Herr. 
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KENTUCKY 


New Accrediting Regulation. Thirty-two 
Kentucky colleges and universities are ap- 
proved by the State Department of Education 
to offer teacher education programs, as a 
basis for certification of teachers. Of these 
32 institutions, 18 are senior colleges and 14 
are junior colleges. The Kentucky State 
Board of Education has taken the following 
action relating to accreditation of colleges and 
approval of teacher education programs: 

1. All senior colleges now approved by the 
State Board of Education to offer teacher 
education programs remain on the approved 
list until September 1, 1954. 

2. After September 1, 1954, the approved 
list of senior colleges offering teacher educa- 
tion programs shall include those colleges ac- 
credited by: (a) the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education; (b) the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education; (c) the Southern Association of 
Colleges and and Secondary Schools (those 
colleges whose teacher education programs 
have been approved by the State Board of 
Education on the basis of criteria developed 
by the AACTE, the NCATE, or the State 
Department of Education). Those colleges 
which do not qualify under a, b, or c may be 
placed on probationary status for a period 
during which time evidence must be presented 
to indicate that a reasonable effort is being 
made to comply with standards and criteria 
used in accrediting colleges which are on the 
approved list. 

$8. The Division of Teacher Training and 
Certification of the State Department of Edu- 
cation be authorized to appoint an Advisory 
Committee or committees to assist in develop- 
ing standards and criteria to be used in 
evaluating teacher education programs and 
to appoint committees to participate in the 
evaluation of teacher education programs. 

4. All junior colleges now approved by 
the State Board of Education to offer teacher 
education programs remain on the approved 
list until September 1, 1954. 

5. After September 1, 1954, the approved 
list of junior colleges offering the first two 
years of a teacher education program shall 
include those junior colleges accredited by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools whose teacher education pro- 
grams have been approved by the State Board 
of Education on the basis of criteria developed 
by the State Department of Education. Those 
junior colleges which do not meet the pre- 
ceding qualifications may be placed on pro- 
bationary status for a period during which 
time evidence is presented to indicate that 


a reasonable effort is being made to comply 
with standards and criteria used in accredit- 
ing junior colleges which are on the approved 
list. 

6. All institutions of higher education, both 
junior and senior colleges, consider the prepa- 
ration program for elementary teachers as a 
four-year program. 

7. Within the first two years of the program 
for the preparation of elementary teachers a 
maximum of 12 semester hours of professional 
education may be offered, including courses in 
Orientation to Education, Human Growth and 
Development, and Fundamentals of Elementary 
Education.—Adron Doran. 


News Notes. The Commission on Elementary 
Schools of the Kentucky Association of Col- 
leges, Secondary, and Elementary Schools has 
scheduled a workshop on Child Development 
for June 3-6, at Berea College. 

This is the first major workshop in Ken- 
tucky to deal exclusively with the area of 
child growth and development. Major in- 
terest of the conference will be the public 
school teacher, principal, and supervisor. The 
33 Kentucky teacher education institutions 
were asked to send instructors in this field 
who will be responsible for carrying parts of 
the project into a fall workshop designed to 
improve college instruction in the area. The 
fall workshop is being planned by the Ad- 
visory Committee to the Council on Public 
Higher Education. 

The Kentucky Education Association has 
presented a copy of The Teacher and Pro- 
fessional Organizations to the presidents of 
the 33 teacher education institutions and of- 
fered assistance in planning ‘“professional- 
day” programs during the summer sessions. 

The Teacher and Professional Organiza- 
tions will be used as a text in the sectional 
group meetings of the annual workshop spon- 
sored jointly by the Kentucky Departments 
of Classroom Teachers and School Admin- 
istrators, to be held at the University of Ken- 
tucky, June 8-24. 

Representatives from the Kentucky TEPS 
participated in the third annual State FTA 
Workshop held at Morehead College, May 
7-9.—Beulah Fontaine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commission Activities. The major achieve- 
ment of the Massachusetts TEPS Commis- 
sion has been the creation of the Council on 
Teacher Education. To this end, three con- 
ferences were held during the year in New- 
ton. The first was devoted to exploring in- 
terest in such a council with a number of 
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representatives of liberal arts and private 
teacher education institutions. The second 
involved eight state organizations, including 
the State Department of Education, the Massa- 
chusetts. Council for Public Schools, the Massa- 
chusetts Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
the Massachusetts Association of School Super- 
intendents, and the Massachusetts Elementary, 
Junior High and Senior High School Principals 
Associations, which co-sponsored the meeting 
to explore the desirability of setting up a 
Council. 

The third meeting, held in January 1953, 
studied the following: “What could a council 
on teacher education do with respect to pro- 
moting five  selectives; namely, Selective 
Teacher Recruitment, Increasing the Prestige 
of the Profession, Coordinating the Activities 
of Teacher Education Institutions, Raising the 
Level of Teacher Education, and Examining 
and Evaluating Current Experimentation and 
other Research in Teacher Education.” The 
conference voted: (1) that it was desirable to 
establish a Council on Teacher Education 
for Massachusetts, and (2) that the State TEPS 
Committee, together with a representative 
group from the conference, formulate a consti- 
tution for the proposed Council. 

The next step in the development of the 
Council took place in March 1953. The con- 
stitution, submitted by the group mentioned 
above, was adopted with some amendments. 
Officers were nominated and elected and Com- 
mittees were elected or appointed as provided 
in the constitution. The Council met on 
April 16 and considered recommendations of 
the Massachusetts delegation to the regional 
conference at New York in January. 

A second important undertaking of the 
TEPS Commission during the year has been 
the promotion, planning, and execution of a 
statewide conference on “Selective Teacher 
Recruitment.” This activity involved work- 
ing with hundreds of groups organized into 
five or six interested areas; namely, profes- 
sional associations, lay groups, teacher educa- 
tion institutions, school committees, superin- 
tendents of schools, and guidance personnel. 
The general purpose of the conference was to 
set up a well-coordinated program of selec- 
tive teacher recruitment on a state and local 
basis. Incidental to the achievement of the 
latter, the Commission has sought to promote 
the establishment of professional standards 
committees in the local teachers associations 
throughout the State. It has sought also to 
promote the FTA movement. 

Other activities of the Commission during 
the year included services of three members 
as cooperating agents in visitations of the 
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AACTE to Wheelock College, North Adams and 
Salem State Teachers Colleges; services of two 
members as delegates to the regional con- 
ference at New York; and meeting on state 
level to examine recommendations of State 
delegation to New York Conference. 

At a meeting in February, the Professional 
Standards Committee requested that the 
name of the Committee be changed to that 
of Commission to conform to the national pat- 
tern and in the belief that the work of the 
Committee was sufficiently important to be 
so dignified. The Board of Directors of the 
MTF has voted to grant this request.—Fred- 
erick O. Holmes. 


Teacher Education. The following is a list 
of significant happenings in teacher educa- 
tion in the Commonwealth: (1) A two-year 
study by faculty members and the Department 
of Education of the professional courses for 
elementary teachers in the Massachusetts State 
Teachers Colleges is nearing completion. (2) 
A re-evaluation study of general education in 
the Massachusetts State Teachers Colleges, was 
begun in February 1953 by faculty members 
and the Department of Education. (3) The 
Teachers College of the City of Boston be- 
came the State Teachers College at Boston 
as of September 1, 1952. (4) Boston College 
has introduced a new coeducational School of 
Education, first students entering in September 
1952.—John F. Bowler. 


News Notes. The Governor has recom- 
mended legislation establishing a special com- 
mission to make a study of the state teachers’ 
colleges and the financial needs of the col- 
leges. This recommendation, if adopted, will 
result in a report to be filed in December for 
consideration by the 1954 Legislature. 

The Massachusetts Teachers Federation has 
established a FTA Committee for the purpose 
of helping to interest young people in pre- 
paring for teaching.—Hugh Nixon. 


MINNESOTA 


Peik Hall. The dedicatory program for 
the new Laboratory School of the College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, was 
held on March $1. The school has been 
named “Peik Hall” in honor of the late 
Wesley E. Peik, who served as Dean of the 
College of Education from 1937 until his 
death in 1951. Dean Peik was the moving 
spirit behind the merger which resulted in 
the establishment in 1948 of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; 
and he was one of the leaders in the move- 
ment to create the National Commission on 
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Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 
presenting the motion to create the Commis- 
sion before the NEA Representative Assembly 
in 1946. He was a charter member of the 
Commission, serving two terms, and was its 
first chairman. 

The dedication ceremony was in the form 
of a banquet program. Featured speakers were 
James Lewis Morrill, President, University of 
Minnesota; Walter W. Cook, Dean, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota; and Roy 
E. Larsen, Chairman, National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools. As a part of 
the program, President Morrill presented 
Outstanding Achievement Award medals and 
citations to the following distinguished gradu- 
ates of the University of Minnesota College 
of Education: Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home 
Economics Education Service, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare; Luella B. 
Cook, Consultant in Curriculum Development, 
Minneapolis Public Schools; Verne C. Fryk- 
lund, President, Stout Institute; William D. 
Reeve, Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, 
Columbia University; and James G. Umstattd, 
Chairman, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, College of Education, University 
of Texas. 


Advisory Committee Workshop. A_ work- 
shop on the Professional Education of El- 
ementary School Teachers, sponsored by the 
Minnesota State Advisory Committee on 
Teacher Education, was held at the Center for 
Adult Continuation Study at the University 
of Minnesota, January 22-24, 1953. The State 
Advisory Committee, created at the request 
of the State Department of Education, is made 
up of representatives of teacher education 
institutions and such organizations as_ the 
Minnesota Education Association, the County 
School Superintendents’ Association, the 
P.T.A., the Association of School Administra- 
tors, and the Elementary School Principals. 
The Committee conducts a good share of its 
work through the appointment of subcom- 
mittees to which certain responsibilities are 
delegated. These subcommittees are free to 
call on such people from the field as they 
feel may contribute to the promotion of the 
studies or of the programs for which they 
have been made responsible. In the case of 
the workshop on the Professional Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, about 80 rep- 
resentative people were in attendance. 


The workshop was made up of four groups 
for purposes of discussion and report. The 
first of these groups devoted its time to the 
study of problems related to “Student Lab- 
oratory Experiences.” The other three groups 


discussed problems related to “Materials and 
Methods of Instruction.” 

A report of the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the workshop groups has been pub- 
lished and distributed to the participants.— 
R. J. Bradley. 


MONTANA 


News Notes. Although the Legislature, at its 
recent biennial session, rejected a proposal by 
Montana's professional organizations to estab- 
lish a four-year minimum education program 
for elementary school teachers, the State's 
three elementary education institutions are 
continuing their program revisions to de-em- 
phasize the two-year curriculum. Such revisions 
increase the proportion of general education 
courses and decrease the proportion of pro- 
fessional offerings at the freshman and sopoho- 
more levels. In addition, student teaching 
during these two years is minimized to provide 
time for liberal cultural courses. These re- 
visions are predicated upon the belief that 
an effective teacher education program is 
impossible in two years, and that emphasis 
should be placed upon the degree program in 
the hope that students themselves will in- 
creasingly elect the longer program. 

Two general conferences of note are planned 
for the summer sessions at Montana State 
University and Eastern Montana College of 
Education. Montana State will be host to the 
Northwest Regional Elementary School Prin- 
cipals’ Work Conference from July 20-31. The 
theme of the conference will be “Developing 
the Elementary Curriculum.” 

Eastern Montana College has scheduled its 
third annual reading conference for July 16-17. 
Beginning in the fall, EMC will offer in its 
degree program concentrations in early child- 
hood education and in speech correction. 

Montana educators face this fall an increased 
teacher shortage problem in the elementary 
field. Despite all efforts of professional groups 
to increase the number of teachers college en- 
rollees, Montana will have between 200 and 
300 classrooms this September staffed by 
teachers who hold temporary certificates. In 
June 1952 the three elementary education 
institutions in Montana graduated only 77 
men and women in the four-year program. 
This June the total number will be only 84.— 
R. L. Henderson. 


NEW JERSEY 


School of Conservation. This summer the 
New Jersey School of Conservation is offering 
a wide range of courses for teachers, prospec- 
tive teachers, camp counselors, nature special- 
ists, and playground directors. Courses ap- 
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proved in advance may be applied for grad- 
uate and undergraduate credit in any of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Colleges. Five ses- 
sions are scheduled during the period June 
19 to September 7. 


Revised Certification Rules. New rules re- 
cently approved by the State Board of Ex- 
aminers re-establish the following requirements 
for provisional certification of elementary teach- 
ers: (1) A bachelor’s degree based on a four- 
year curriculum in an accredited college; (2) 
a minimum of 30 semester hours in general 
background courses, distributed in at least three 
of the following fields: English, social studies, 
science, fine arts, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages, with six semester hours each being re- 
quired in English and social studies; (3) a 
minimum of six semester hours in elementary 
education. This means that most graduates 
of liberal arts colleges should be able to meet 
minimum requirements for provisional certifica- 
tion by taking six credits in approved elemen- 
tary subjects at one of the summer sessions 
offered throughout the State. Another ruling 
of the Board of Examiners states that the ele- 
mentary teacher’s certificate may be extended 
to include kindergarten when the holder com- 
pletes one year of approved teaching experi- 
ence in grades one, two, or three. 


State Teachers Colleges Construction Pro- 
gram. The $15,000,000 program for expanding 
and improving New Jersey's six state teachers 
colleges is developing rapidly. At its meeting 
on April 2, 1953, the State Board of Education 
approved sites for the following new buildings: 
Glassboro State Teachers College—library, dem- 
onstration school, food service building, and 
two dormitories; Jersey City State Teachers 
College—library addition, and a physical educa- 
tion building; Montclair State Teachers College 
—auditorium, physical education building, food 
service building, classroom building for sciences 
and arts, and two dormitories; Paterson State 
Teachers College—library, food service building, 
and physical education building; Trenton State 
Teachers College—dormitory and food service 
building. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Beginning in September 1953, students en- 
rolled in the Home Economics student teaching 
course at the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege will have experiences with adult as well as 
with high school teaching. They will live in a 
student teaching center in one of the towns 
of the State for half of a quarter while doing 
student teaching. Participation in school and 
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community activities will be a regular part of 
their program.—G. E. Giesecke. 


Expansion of Kindergartens. The kinder- 
garten movement is spreading rapidly in North 
Dakota. A 1952-53 survey revealed that there 
are 52 kindergartens in the State. —The number 
has doubled in five years. One of the greatest 
needs is for qualified kindergarten teachers. 
To help meet the needs and to help those now 
teaching in kindergartens, a Kindergarten Edu- 
cation Workshop, designed to offer answers to 
what and how to teach in kindergarten, will 
be offered this summer, June 15-July 26, by 
the Valley City State Teachers College. 


OREGON 


Assignment in Turkey. Upon his return 
from a three month assignment in Turkey to 
make a survey of teacher education there, 
Roben J. Maaske, President of Oregon College 
of Education at Monmouth, reported the pre- 
liminary organization of the Turkish Associa- 
tion of Principals of Teacher Education Insti- 
tutions. 

The secretary of this Association is Izzett 
Akay, Principal, Normal School, Erzurum, 
Turkey. The Association was formed during 
a workshop for principals of all normal schools 
and village institutes in Turkey, conducted by 
Mr. Maaske, March 16-21, at the Gazi Educa- 
tional Institute in Ankara. The Association, 
according to the tentative constitution adopted, 
will include: the normal schools and village 
institutes which prepare teachers for primary 
schools; the principals of Gazi Educational 
Institute and Istanbul Education Institute 
which prepare teachers for middle or junior 
high schools; and a representative from the 
Universities at Istanbul and Ankara which pre- 
pare teachers for the senior high school, or 
lise. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Preparation of Teachers. The 3lst Annual 
Report on the Professional Status of Teachers 
indicates the continuous rising tide in the pro- 
fessional education of teachers in all school 
districts in the State. Today more public 
school teachers have completed four or more 
years of preparation than at any other period 
in the history of public education in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1920-21 when the initial steps were 
taken to improve the instructional program 
through more meaningful preparation of teach- 
ers, only 7 per cent of the total number of 
teachers then employed had completed four 
years of postsecondary preparation. At the 
present time, 61.9 per cent, or a total of 39,777 
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college graduates, are employed in Pennsyl- 
vania public schools. 

The significant fact in this 3lst Annual Re- 
port is that appreciable gains are indicated in 
all classes of school districts in employing 
teachers who have completed four years or 
more of preparation. These gains have been 
accomplished despite the difficulties school 
boards and administrators have encountered 
due to the scarcity of qualified teachers.—Henry 
Klonower. 

Study of Professional Organizations. The 
Association of Classroom Teachers of Pennsyl- 
vania, a department of the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cation Association, is developing a program 
whereby the graduates of the teachers colleges 
and teacher education departments will be 
better acquainted with national, state, and 
local professional organizations, professional 
standards, professional codes, professional rela- 
tionships, and professional salaries, legal aid, 
tenure and retirement. To accomplish these 
objectives, the Association conducted a one-day 
conference at the Bloomsburg State Teachers 
College on May 28, 1953. Representative stu- 
dents from other teacher preparing institutions 
in the northeastern part of Pennsylvania joined 
with the Bloomsburg juniors and seniors in this 
program for professional improvement. Con- 
ferences of a similar nature will be held in 
other parts of the Commonwealth in the near 
future.—Thomas P. North. 


WASHINGTON 


Progress in Teacher Education. The most 
serious shortage of teachers in Washington is 
in the primary grades, and a critical need is 
developing in the intermediate grades as the 
postwar bulge in enrollments moves to this 
level. Women are scarce on both elementary 
and secondary levels in home economics, physi- 
cal education, commerce, English, and library 
work. Also, there is a scarcity of both choral 
and instrumental music teachers. 

The trend in the recent session of the Legis- 
lature was toward increased local support of 
schools and against increasing state support. 
Despite dire predictions, school districts are 
raising teachers’ salaries. The report by the 
Washington Education Association on April 14 
(for 125 school districts) indicated that the 
average increase in teachers’ salaries for 1953-54 


will be approximately $425; the range in in- 
creases will be from $200 to $752. The rela- 
tionship of the foregoing to the recruitment of 
young people for teacher education in Wash- 
ington is obvious. 

The most significant evidences of progress in 
teacher education in the general certificate pro- 
gram during the past year relate to the teach- 
er’s initial year of teaching experience and the 
subsequent completion of the fifth year of 
preparation. These are large factors in the 
preparation of elementary and secondary school 
teachers alike and the same standards are 
maintained for both. 

The teacher education institutions in Wash- 
ington have come to view the first year of teach- 
ing as an integral part of the total program of 
professional preparation, and they have ac- 
cepted a considerable share of responsibility 
in connection with it. Follow-up programs 
have emerged or have been greatly extended. 
One college, for example, confers at length 
with the beginning teacher on the job and with 
the supervisor or principal both early and late 
in the year: At midterm a group session is 
held with these same teachers. Some of the 
results have been: (1) more cordial and effec- 
tive working relationships between school dis- 
trict and college; (2) better provision for 
teacher orientation; (3) more realistic self- 
analysis on the part of the college; and (4) 
a keener awareness of his own strengths and 
weaknesses on the part of the new teacher. To 
further this phase of the general certificate pro- 
gram, the office of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction convened 11 conferences, 
virtually blanketing the State, with wide par- 
ticipation of beginning teachers, school admin- 
istrators, and college representatives. 

The fifth year of study in the general cer- 
tificate program is begun promptly following 
the initial year of experience. It may be com- 
pleted by continuing full-time study or by at- 
tendance at summer sessions. Its special sig- 
nificance comes from the fact that the guide 
lines to the year’s program are solely in terms 
of teacher needs and plans for professional 
advancement. School districts and colleges 
collaborate with teachers in developing these 
plans. A vital outcome has been a more genu- 
ine approach on the part of the colleges to the 
actual needs of teachers —W. W. Haggard. 
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THE HERITAGE OF AMERICAN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Lawrence A. Cremin 


PART I 


To THE casual observer first surveying the 
American system of teacher education, the ex- 
tent of variation—institutional and regional— 
as well as the vigor of internal controversy 
must often give the impression of endless con- 
fusion. Those willing to probe more deeply, 
however, soon realize the extent to which vari- 
ation and controversy have for a century been 
persistent themes in the history of American 
teacher education. It is the purpose of this 
article briefly to explore this history in an 
effort to show how these and other themes pro- 
vide an invaluable legacy which ought not to 
be ignored by those seeking more effective pro- 
grams for contemporary teachers in training.’ 


Four Periods of Teacher Education 


The history of teacher education in the 
United States, when seen against the develop- 
ment of American education in general, seems 
to divide itself into four chronological periods. 
The first of these is the Colonial period (1600- 
1789) during which there was little interest 
in popular education and virtually no interest 


*This article is based on data collected 
for a more extensive essay prepared for a 
UNESCO Conference on teacher education, 
scheduled for 1953, 


in teacher education per se. A second period 
embraces those years between 1789 and 1860 
when Americans laid the foundations of their 
state public school systems—particularly at the 
elementary level—and established the first 
normal schools to meet the growing need for 
professionally prepared teachers. A third pe- 
riod covers the years from 1860 to 1910, a 
period when the vast expansion of elementary 
and secondary education was reflected in the 
increase of normal schools, the early evolution 
of the teachers college, the introduction of 
teacher education into liberal arts colleges and 
universities, and the development of educa- 
tional programs for teachers in service. Finally, 
the fourth period covers the years since 1910 
when rising enrollments, expanding curricula, 
and the growing efforts of state agencies and 
professional groups to raise educational stand- 
ards have led to the upgrading of virtually 
every phase of teacher education, 


American Teacher Education 
Before 1789 


American education before 1789 was charac- 
terized by vast differences in availability, or- 
ganization, and quality. Generally, as was the 
case in Europe, there were three kinds of 








In the first issue of the Journal of Teacher Education, March 1950, it was 
announced that from time to time the Journal would publish abstracts of 
significant studies in teacher education under the general series title of 
“Commission Studies in Teacher Education.” “The Heritage of American 
Teacher Education” is an adaptation from a portion of an essay which Mr. 
Cremin, in collaboration with Harold Snyder, Karl Bigelow, and Margaret 
Lindsey, prepared for UNESCO for use in discussions abroad of world 
teacher education. Part I of the article appears in this issue; Part II will 
be published in the September issue of the Journal.—Editor’s Note. 
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schools: elementary schools which devoted most 
of their time to reading, writing, and religion; 
secondary or grammar schools which had as 
their primary function the preparation of 
young men for college (The academy, a new 
kind of secondary school which provided a 
more practical terminal education, was already 
in evidence by 1789, but its influence was still 
minor.) ; and colleges which taught the tradi- 
tional liberal arts program with emphasis on 
languages, mathematics, and the classics. 

Because the several regions had been settled 
by men of different religious persuasions and 
economic backgrounds, educational variations 
developed early. In Calvinist New England, 
there had been a strong school consciousness 
from the first; and many of the towns of Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, had maintained pub- 
licly supported schools since the early 1640's. 
The middle and southern states, on the other 
hand, had tended to perpetuate the time- 
honored English pattern of private and philan- 
thropic education. By and large, few people 
wént to school at all anywhere in the Colonies, 
and many of those who did attend went for 
brief and irregular periods. 

Colonial teachers were themselves vastly dif- 
ferent in their preparation. Some could hardly 
muster the simplest ability to read and write; 
others had completed the work for the master’s 
degree. As a rule, the teachers of the best 
grammar schools and some of the new acad- 
emies had received their preparation in one 
of the American colleges or in the universities 
of England and Scotland. Other secondary 
school teachers could boast of one or two years 
at college, or perhaps only a grammar school 
education. As for elementary school teachers, 
while a few had received college preparation, 
the education of most was limited to work in 
a secondary school or completion of the ele- 
mentary course itself. In many sections of the 
country, the prime requisite of an elementary 
teacher was the ability to preserve order in the 
classroom. In a few, higher standards pre- 
vailed. In general, it was thought that knowl- 
edge was itself the best preparation of a 
teacher, and that the more knowledge a 
teacher had, the better he would teach. 


The Beginnings of American Teacher 
Education: 1789-1860 


The picture described above changed 


markedly during the first decades of the Amer- 
ican Republic. Rooted in such fundamental 
social movements as the extension of the suf- 
frage, the widening of candidacy for public 
office, the growth of industrialism, the rise of 
the labor movement, and the emergence of 
nationalism, the public school idea made rapid 
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headway—particularly in the northern, middle, 
and midwestern states. Leaders in all parts of 
the country argued that if every citizen was to 
take part in the affairs of state, every citizen 
should be given a rudimentary education. 
Their arguments soon achieved results in state 
legislatures. Massachusetts, having displayed a 
long interest in public schools, made elemen- 
tary schooling free to all in the law of 1827. 
New York, which boasted few schools in 1789, 
had achieved a thriving educational system by 
1860. By that same date, some states like Ohio, 
which had hardly been settled in 1789, had 
placed schools within walking distance of vir- 
tually every child. It was a truly phenomenal 
expansion; and by midcentury, the public 
school systems of some of the leading states en- 
rolled over three-quarters of the children 
of school age. It was clearly out of this move- 
ment that the first major demands for teacher 
education emerged. 

As early as 1789, a writer in the Massa- 
chusetts Magazine suggested that each county 
in that state establish a school “to fit young 
gentlemen for college and school keeping.” 
While there was no action taken on this recom- 
mendation, similar demands reappeared 
sporadically during the next decades, and were 
given great impetus by the expansion of public 
schools discussed above. Such demands were 
richly fertilized by enthusiastic reports of 
teacher seminaries in Prussia and France 
brought back by Americans who had gone 
abroad. They reached an important peak in 
the work of James G. Carter who, according to 
Henry Barnard, did more than any other single 
person to turn the attention of leaders in 
Massachusetts to the fundamental relationship 
between teacher education and school improve- 
ment. 

During the early 1820's, Carter wrote several 
articles pointing to teacher incompetence as a 
primary problem of the elementary schools; 
and in 1824-25, he published a series of essays 
in the Boston Patriot which outlined a plan to 
correct this inadequacy. In his essays, Carter 
proposed the establishment of a public normal 
school to prepare teachers for the common 
schools. His school would give attention both 
to the subject matter to be taught and to 
methods of teaching; and ideally, there would 
also be a practice school where teaching prin- 
ciples might be demonstrated in action. Carter 
made no proposal as to the length of the 
course, but the assumption seems to have been 
that instruction would go on at the secondary 
level for one or two years. Carter's essays at- 
tracted widespread attention, receiving notice 
in the leading journals of many states. More- 
over, similar proposals soon appeared in New 
York, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. 
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Most Americans before 1865 continued to be- 
lieve that good secondary teachers could best 
be prepared in existing secondary and college 
facilities. Therefore, virtually all of these de- 
mands referred to the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers. The demands soon bore fruit. In 
1823, Samuel R. Hall (whose Lectures on 
School Keeping proved an early best seller in 
the field of teacher education) opened at 
Concord, Vermont, the first American school 
for teachers. Hall remained in Vermont until 
1830, when he accepted the headship of a 
teachers seminary about to be opened in con- 
nection with the Phillips Andover Academy. 
This represented an early example of a pattern 
soon to become fairly common; that is, for 
regular academic secondary schools to intro- 
duce teacher preparing courses. (Actually, New 
York State subsidized with State funds the 
“normal departments” of academies between 
1834 and 1844.) Four years after Hall began 
his work at Concord, James G. Carter, whose 
proposals have been discussed above, founded 
a teachers seminary at Lancaster, Massachusetts 
in concert with a group of interested local 
citizens. 


While these beginnings are significant in and 
of themselves, they take on added interest as 
steps to the first state-sponsored normal schools. 
Carter had followed up his early essays with a 
memorial to the Massachusetts Legislature in 
1827 proposing a teacher education seminary. 
It was favorably reported out of committee, but 
missed passage in the Senate by one vote. He 
continued his efforts while conducting his pri- 
vate classes for teachers, and was instrumental 
in getting the American Institute of Instruc- 
tion to endorse the idea after its founding in 
1830. Reverend Charles Brooks, who had ex- 
tensive knowledge of the Prussian seminaries, 
lent tireless assistance to the cause. So did 
Horace Mann. Action finally came in 1838 
when Edmund Dwight, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, offered $10,000 to- 
ward the establishment of a state normal school 
if the Legislature wouid match his grant. 
Shortly thereafter, the Legislature did; and the 
first public normal school in the United States 
was opened at Lexington, Massachusetts in 
July, 1839, under the headship of Cyrus Peirce. 


The character of the first institution ex- 
emplified nearly all of those which followed in 
its footsteps before 1860. The student body of 
the school itself varied between 30 and 40 dur- 
ing the first few years, with some 30 youngsters 
in the practice school. For much of the early 
period, Peirce, the principal, was the only 
staff member, while the teachers in prepara- 
tion taught in the model school. Candidates 
for admission had to be 17 years old if male, 16 
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years old if female. They had to declare their 
intention to be teachers, to take an entrance 
examination in primary school subjects, and to 
submit evidence of good moral character. The 
minimum course was one year, and included 
six basic areas: (1) a thorough review of the 
common branch subjects—spelling, reading, 
writing, geography, and arithmetic; (2) some 
secondary academic subjects (i.e., geometry, al- 
gebra, philosophy, etc.—but no ancient lan- 
guages); (3) the physical, mental, and moral 
development of children; (4) the principles 
and methods of teaching the common branch 
subjects; (5) the art of school government; 
and (6) practice teaching. Candidates who 
completed the one-year course were awarded 
a certificate to teach in the district elementary 
schools of Massachusetts by Peirce.’ 

Once the Lexington school had been estab- 
lished, others soon followed. Massachusetts 
founded three more in 1839, 1840, and 1854, re- 
spectively. New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, and Illinois followed suit 
by 1860. A number of cities, also pressed for 
teachers, took up the idea; and there is evi- 
dence of numerous schools and classes for pre- 
service and in-service teachers supported by 
municipal funds before the Civil War. Thus, 
by 1860, at least three kinds of normal schools 
—private, state, and municipal—were carrying 
on the work of preparing teachers for ele- 
mentary schools. 

It should be pointed out that the founding 
of these first few normal schools and the nor- 
mal departments of some academies did not ap- 
preciably affect the flow of teachers from the 
usual academic sources. Grammar schools, 
regular academies, and newly established pub- 
lic high schools continued to supply ele- 
mentary teachers as before—prepared for 
teaching entirely with knowledge of advanced 
subject matter. Similarly, these institutions, as 
well as liberal arts colleges and the state uni- 
versities which were beginning to appear, con- 
tinued as before to prepare teachers for the 
secondary schools. 

Even though the movement to develop 
teacher education was relatively young in 1860, 
at least four different positions concerning the 
proper ingredients of a good program were al- 
ready distinguishable by that date. A first, 
held principally by leaders in secondary 
schools and colleges, maintained that com- 
pletion of secondary and, if possible, higher 
education would guarantee command of ele- 
mentary subject matter and ensure the ability 
to teach it effectively. This position also had 


* Norton, Arthur O. (Editor) The Journal 
of Cyrus Peirce and Mary Swift. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1926. 
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some strong proponents within the normal 
school movement itself who felt that the ex- 
ample of rigorous instruction which the aver- 
age student received in liberal arts courses was 
itself the best possible preparation for teach- 
ing. A second group, closely related to this 
first, argued the need for a brief review of 
elementary subjects followed by more ad- 
vanced secondary studies. The only attention 
to method here proposed was to be in the 
form of “helpful hints regarding teaching” 
rather than through any intensive study of 
principles. 

The third and fourth positions placed more 
emphasis on the systematic treatment of teach- 
ing method. The third saw the need for sub- 
ject matter, but only elementary subject matter. 
This would be combined in the normal course 
with an extensive treatment of the theoreti- 
cal principles of teaching. The fourth position 
saw the job of the normal school as one of de- 
veloping “the art of teaching” in a much more 
practical sense, and therefore assigned first 
place to method. What subject matter was 
introduced entered in its “professionalized” 
form; that is, as the substantive content which 
the student was learning to teach. 

Needless to say, the different emphases re- 
flected in these positions implied different 
lengths for teacher education itself. Thus, 
while those who espoused the first position— 
on the “subject matter” and of the continuum— 
were seeking at least the completion of second- 
ary school, those in group four—on_ the 
“method” end of the curriculum—were often 
willing to settle for one year of normal school 
studies. Leaders in this latter group were fond 
of pointing out that the need for elementary 
teachers had assumed emergency proportions, 
and that their program was realistic while any 
longer requirement would be at least utopian 
and ineffective.* 


The Expansion of American Teacher 
Education: 1860-1910 


The years following the Civil War witnessed 
a vast expansion of every phase of American 
education. The elementary school population 
continued to follow the trend clearly indicated 
in 1860; and by 1910, there were over 18 
million youngsters enrolled in kindergartens 
and elementary schools—a number which came 
quite close to the total population between the 
ages of five and thirteen, inclusive, reported by 
the Census of 1910. It was in the realm of 
secondary education, however, that the ex- 


* These conflicting positions are the subject 
of an Ed.D. project by Merle L. Borrowman 
currently being written at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


pansion was really phenomenal. During the 
years before 1860, the private academy had 
been the dominant form of the secondary 
school. However, beginning in 1820, the idea 
of the free public high school began slowly to 
gain acceptance, and by 1860 there were al- 
ready several hundred such institutions distrib- 
uted through the New England, Middle At- 
lantic, and Middle Western states. The legality 
of free secondary education was, indeed, chal- 
lenged in a number of taxpayer actions during 
the 1870's, but the courts forcefully sustained 
the institution. During the 1870's and 1880's, 
secondary enrollments began to rise significant- 
ly, and, after 1890, they accelerated to the point 
where they practically doubled every decade. 
By 1910, the figure had passed one million, or 
close to 15 per cent of the total American 
population from 14 to 17 years of age. 

Needless to say, these increases in enrollment 
intensified the fundamental need for well-pre- 
pared teachers. Orator after orator echoed the 
time-honored sentiment that the quality of the 
teacher is the quality of the school. It was 
largely to normal schools that Americans 
turned in efforts to secure well-prepared ele- 
mentary teachers. More and more, however, 
they felt the need to devise new ways of 
educating competent secondary school teachers. 
While some thought that the normal schools 
should take on the task, others believed that 
colleges and universities were the only institu- 
tions equipped to do so. By 1910, the various 
ways in which the job was to be done had al- 
ready clearly assumed much of their modern 
form. 

A number of factors during the last decades 
of the nineteenth century served to stimulate 
a growing conception of post-secondary teacher 
education. One was undoubtedly the rapid 
growth of the high school population. This 
not only presented a need for qualified teach- 
ers at the secondary level—and it has already 
been pointed out that many believed that a 
normal school which was itself on the second- 
ary level could not meet this need—but also 
produced an increasing pool of high school 
graduates able to meet more rigorous entrance 
requirements for teacher preparation. Another 
was the development of state universities. 
While the private liberal arts college could 
resist the demand that it introduce professional 
programs, the state university was more sensi- 
tive to the needs and desires of the community, 
and thus less resistant to the introduction of 
teacher education. 

A third factor lay in the expansion of the 
professional, normal school curriculum itself. 
This was particularly true as the content of the 
new discipline known as “education” was de- 
veloped and elaborated. Finally, as will be 
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pointed out below, there were growing pres- 
sures from powerful groups of colleges and 
secondary schools which were looking more 
and more into teacher standards as criteria for 
accrediting given institutions. Not only this, 
but states and localities were themselves be- 
ginning to establish educational requirements 
for admission to teaching, and to institute ad- 
ministrative machinery to enforce such require- 
ments through the process of teacher certifi- 
cation. 


Development of Normal Schools 


With all of its shortcomings, the normal 
school after 1860 was fairly generally accepted 
as the proper institution to prepare elementary 
teachers. This is perhaps best illustrated in 
the fact that by 1910, the United States Office 
of Education reported a total of 264 normal 
schools enrolling roughly 132,000 students. Of 
these, 151, enrolling some 94,000 students, were 
reported as state normal schools; 40, enrolling 
some 17,000 students, were reported as city 
and county normal schools; and 73, enrolling 
over 21,000 students, were listed as private 
normal schools. 

As might be expected from the wide varia- 
tions in educational interest among the states, 
there was considerable qualitative difference 
among these normal schools. Undoubtedly 
some, particularly in the poorer regions of the 
South, still gave one-year courses strongly 
resembling that of Cyrus Peirce in 1840. 
Others, however, were offering four-year pro- 
grams at the post-secondary level before the 
turn of the century. In Massachusetts, appli- 
cants to the state normal schools were general- 
ly required to have completed secondary school 
or an equivalent education. The normal course 
for elementary teachers was two years in 
length, embracing history, psychology, and 
principles of education, teaching methods, 
school organization, and observation in the 
model school and in other public schools. 
Interestingly enough, the normal school at 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, also offered a four- 
year course directed primarily toward those 
preparing to be high school teachers and ele- 
mentary school principals. The additional sub- 
ject matter in the extra two years was largely 
academic in character. 


Development of Teachers Colleges 


This development of a four-year course pro- 
vides the clue to one way in which the prepara- 
tion of secondary teachers was conceived. 


Many within the normal schools thought that 
their institutions should prepare secondary as 
well as elementary school teachers. Neverthe- 
less, they had to take account of a general 
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belief that secondary teachers should complete 
a bachelor’s degree. The solution was evident: 
an expansion of normal courses into college 
level professional programs leading to the 
bachelor’s degree. Gradually, institutions 
whose programs had lengthened to four years 
in an unplanned manner began to give atten- 
tion to the problem of reorganization and re- 
design. During the course of such reviews, 
considerable general—as opposed to purely pro- 
fessional—education was added to the cur- 
riculum. The first New York normal school, 
founded at Albany in 1844, was reorganized as 
the New York State Normal College in 1890; 
but the first normal school to become a 
teachers college in the modern sense seems to 
have been Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti. In 1897, recognizing that the school 
was actually giving college level instruction, 
the Michigan legislature designated it a 
Normal College. Under further legislative ac- 
tion in 1903, the State Board of Education 
organized courses there leading to the B.A. 
degree; and the first such degree was granted 
in 1905. Michigan’s action started a slow but 
steady movement which began to accelerate 
after 1920. 


Development of Education 
Departments 


This growing interest in the preparation of 
secondary teachers led also to the introduction 
of education as a subject of study in universi- 
ties and liberal arts colleges. Although the 
faculty of Amherst College in Massachusetts 
had discussed the matter in the late 1820's, the 
first college department of education was the 
one established at Washington College, 
Pennsylvania, in 1831. During the following 
year, New York University established a chair 
in education to instruct “teachers of common 
schools;” but there is no evidence as to whether 
or not the proposed lectures were ever given. 
In 1850, Brown University founded a Normal 
Department which was suspended four years 
later when a Rhode Island Normal School was 
established in Providence. It seems clear that 
the normal school idea was powerful enough 
in the East for the normal schools to bear the 
principal burden of teacher education. 

It was rather in the midwestern states that 
the advanced study of education first took root 
—particularly in the new state universities. The 
growing need for secondary teachers (the high 
school idea was particularly strong in the Mid- 
west because of the comparative lack of firmly 
entrenched private secondary schools) coupled 
with the sense of public responsibility in the 
new institutions clearly stimulated the move- 
ment. The University of Iowa, building on a 
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normal department which had been established 
there in 1855, founded the first permanent 
chair in education in 1873. The purpose was 
specifically “to prepare students for advanced 
schools.” A number of other universities 
followed suit soon after setting up either 
normal departments or regular professorships 
of education. After 1900, some, like Columbia 
University (through Teachers College), New 
York University, the University of Chicago, 
and Leland Stanford University, became flour- 
ishing centers for the graduate study of educa- 
tion. Liberal arts colleges, stimulated by the 
leadership of these universities, now gave up 
some of their former reticence and also in- 
stituted teacher education programs. Some of 
them even created bachelor of education de- 
grees to cap their courses. So rapidly did the 
movement advance that by 1890 there were 
over a hundred colleges and universities out 
of a total of 400 which offered teachers’ courses 
to students; and continued headway was made 
after the turn of the century. 

With the rapid growth of new forms of 
teacher education and the continuing increase 
of enrollments in teacher education courses, 
the content of education as a subject of study 
also expanded. Pioneering work in the history 
and philosophy of education was done by 
Henry Barnard, William Payne, Paul Monroe, 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, and Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown. Similarly, Edward L. Thorndike, James 
McKeen Cattell and others were beginning to 
lay the foundations of educational psychology; 
while men like Francis W. Parker, William T. 
Harris, G. Stanley Hall, and Frank and Charles 
McMurry were building a new educational 
methodology and study of the child. Applying 
the latest scientific techniques to the study of 
education, the scholars were actually engaged 
in constructing a new academic discipline that 
was to constitute one focus of teacher prepara- 
tion in the years to come. 


In-service Education 


Another movement, one with roots in the 
pre-Civil War period, also made rapid ad- 
vances between 1860 and 1910. This was the 
effort to improve the work of in-service 
teachers. All of the forms which this effort 
assumed clearly reflected one dominating con- 
cept—that working teachers could best be 
educated by coming into as much contact as 
possible with academic study and discussion. 
The teachers’ institute—at which one or more 
prominent lecturers addressed a local group 
of teachers who then discussed the addresses— 
had begun in Connecticut as early as 1839 
under the sponsorship of Henry Barnard. It 
was popular throughout the nation until about 


1910, when it was generally replaced by more 
formal agencies. In the last decades of the 
nineteenth century, university summer ses- 
sions and extension courses reached a growing 
number of practicing teachers. One of the 
most interesting innovations came in the form 
of county training schools in the South which 
sought to work with teachers of the Negro 
rural schools. Stimulated by the great philan- 
thropic funds established after the Civil War 
to aid education in the war-torn states, these 
schools advanced against the obstacles of 
apathy and antagonism toward improving the 
desperately poor Negro rural schools in the 
South. 


Theories of Teacher Education 


In the realm of theory, teacher education 
was richly fertilized during the years after 
1860 by an influx of European ideas. Numerous 
American educational leaders went to France, 
Germany, and Switzerland to learn firsthand 
of new developments in educational philos- 
ophy, psychology, and method. Edward A. 
Sheldon, for example, was greatly influenced 
by Pestalozzian teaching, and made the “object 
method” the heart of the program at the 
Oswego (New York) State Normal School after 
1860. After 1875, Froebel’s ideas began to enter 
teacher education, particularly in the prepara- 
tion of kindergarten teachers; and shortly 
thereafter, Herbart’s theories captured the at- 
tention of dozens of men of the stature of 
Charles de Garmo, President of Swathmore 
College, Charles McMurry of the Northern 
Illinois Normal School, and Frank M. Mc- 
Murry of Teachers College, Columbia. 

These new influences resulted in sharp and 
significant differences in approach to the pro- 
fessional curriculum. The pre-Civil War po- 
sition held by many liberal arts educators, 
that the standard college program was the 
best preparation for teaching, continued as 
before. While many of these men had come 
to grant the efficacy of the normal school in 
training elementary teachers, they stood fast 
on their argument with respect to the second- 
ary teacher. The second and third pre-Civil 
War positions tended increasingly to coalesce 
into one position after 1860. As urged by 
many university professors of education, this 
position now saw the education course as a 
mediating agency between the best of the aca- 
demic disciplines and the teaching task itself. 
Espoused by such early leaders in the educa- 
tion of secondary teachers as William H. 
Payne, Professor of the Science and Art of 
Teaching at the University of Michigan, Rich- 
ard G. Boone, Payne's successor at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and Nicholas Murray Butler 
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of Columbia University, this position con- 
sidered principles and history of education (at 
this stage essentially a study of Western Euro- 
pean educational classics), together with a 
broad liberal education, the best preparation 
of a secondary teacher. 

The fourth pre-Civil War group, which 
had argued for primary attention to practical 
method as the best preparation for elementary 
teachers, after 1860 tended to split into two 
camps. One began to formalize and elaborate 
the concept of “professional treatment of sub- 
ject matter.” They thought of knowledge 
gained for reteaching as quite different from 
the general education of the teacher, and 
tried to treat it so in the professional school. 
Thus, a course in geography in a normal school 
was quite different from one in a secondary 
school or college, even though they bore the 
same title. The other camp continued to em- 
phasize method in the normal school program 
—almost to the exclusion of everything else. 
Stimulated by the Oswego movement under 
the leadership of Edward A. Sheldon, this posi- 
tion viewed the training school as the heart 
of professional education, and it is not difficult 
to see how it was cordially espoused by many 
of the normal school enthusiasts. 

Among the professionals themselves, es- 
pecially after 1907, the issues were also more 
sharply drawn. One group tended increasingly 
to argue for a strong rooting of teacher edu- 
cation in a study of historical and philosoph- 
ical movements. They seemed quite receptive 
to the idea that the real body of data from 
which educational principles were drawn 
stemmed from the traditional scholarly dis- 
ciplines. These data, together with an 
emphasis on educajional ends and purposes, 
were to be the cord of any adequate prepara- 
tion for the teachihg task. The other group 
combined the olde’ “hints to teachers” with 
the newer child study, the systematized tech- 
niques of the Oswego movement, the formal- 
ized Herbartian methods, and the primitive 
laboratory techniques of the early 1900's to 
form a scientific and statistical approach to 
education—seeing this as the real heart of 
teacher education. 


Standardizing Influences 


One might well expect that American teach- 
er education, developing as it did in different 
states with different standards and outlooks, 
would reveal vast variations in both goals 
and the means for achieving them. This might 
have been the case were it not for two im- 
portant influences: that of state departments 
of education and that of voluntary professional 
associations. 
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The state departments, representing the ad- 
ministrative arm of state authority in educa- 
tion, exerted their influence primarily through 
certifying agencies. While the earliest judg- 
ments of teacher preparation had been made 
by local superintendents and/or school boards, 
state authorities began gradually to take over 
the function in the latter years of the nine- 
teenth century. In the beginning, the state 
board or superintendent of education was 
authorized to establish standards, to super- 
vise certifying examinations, and to grant 
statewide certificates. Once this had been 
done, it was a short step to taking away the 
certifying powers of local authorities. It is 
easy to see how most state regulations in this 
respect would clearly influence teacher educa- 
tion. Thus, for example, when states began re- 
quiring education courses of prospective 
secondary teachers, colleges and universities 
which had formerly scoffed at work in educa- 
tion began to look to the establishment of such 
courses to serve their students. This relation- 
ship between certification and teacher educa- 
tion programs has continued to the present. 

The second standardizing influence was 
exercised by numerous professional associa- 
tions in the United States. Early teacher 
groups like the Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers (first 
established in 1829) and the American In- 
stitute of Instruction gave extensive attention 
to views on the education of teachers. So did 
the National Teachers Association (founded 
in 1857), which in 1870 became the National 
Educational Association. There were also or- 
ganizations of institutions. In 1858, after sev- 
eral informal meetings held intermittently 
since 1855, the heads of a number of normal 
schools combined to form the American Norm- 
al School Association. This group became the 
Normal School Department of the National 
Educational Association in 1870. Another 
group—regional in character—which met an- 
nually after 1902 was the North Central 
Council of State Normal School Presidents. In 
addition, there were the various regional asso- 
ciations of colleges and secondary schools, 
three of which were organized in the decade 
after 1885 to secure cooperation of common 
problems of secondary and higher education. 

How did these several kinds of professional 
associations exert their standardizing influence? 
They did so in at least three ways. First, and 
perhaps the earliest and most common, they 
provided the opportunity for leaders to ex- 
change ideas on theory and practice in general 
and teacher education. Second, they appointed 
committees which studied specific problems 
common to many institutions and made recom- 
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mendations. For example, the committee re- 
ports issued by the N.E.A.’s Normal School 
Department between 1900 and 1910 did much 
to shape the future of the teacher preparing 
schools. Finally they influenced teacher educa- 
tion by accreditation. While there was no 
formal accreditation of teacher education 
institutions themselves until the 1920's, the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools in the last years of the 
nineteenth century began to work out stand- 
ards for colleges and secondary schools, and in 
1901 established a commission to accredit sec- 
ondary institutions. The association pub- 
lished the first list of accredited schools in 


1904, and in doing so, not only set a pattern 
of voluntary accreditation but also turned the 
attention of secondary schools themselves to 
the quality and preparation of their faculties. 





American Teacher Education by 1910 


Thus, by 1910 the pattern for the education 
of elementary and secondary teachers had de- 
veloped to the point where a number of things 
were already clear: First, that American teach- 
ers would be prepared in a variety of institu- 
tions, in a variety of programs, with a variety 
of emphases, second, that within a framework 
of this variation, there were growing influences 
to standardize teacher education in the work 
of state departments of education and volun- 
tary professional organizations; third, that 
many educators already believed that secondary 
as well as elementary teachers needed profes- 
sional study to supplement general education 
and specialized subject matter; and fourth, 
that in addition to the preparation of pre-serv- 
ice teachers, the education of in-service teach- 
ers was becoming an important concern. 
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